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—Portrait of the Week— 


FAIR AND SOFTLY PASSETH LENT; the weather over 
the Easter holiday was not quite as bad as could 
reasonably have been expected, and the same 
could be said for the traffic-jams. The Aldermaston 
march for nuclear disarmament arrived in Trafal- 
gar Square 15,000 strong, and the Dalai Lama, 
apparently attempting to arrive in India, found 
difficulties on both sides of the border. The 
Treasury closed its books for the year £377 
million to the good, and the Economic Survey 
announced that “The Government’s policy is to 
do all it can to foster expansion.’ 





THE NEWS FROM TIBET was as confused and un- 
certain as any follower of the adventures of 
Dingi-Poos and Colonel Egham could have wished. 
The Dalai Lama was reported to have escaped 
from his Chinese pursuers, and to be making for 
asylum in India or Bhutan (the latter venue was 
said to have the enthusiastic support of Mr. 
Nehru). The Chinese, still maintaining that the 
Lama had been abducted by the rebels, sent strong 





forces after him, but after unconfirmed reports that 
he had been injured in a fall on the mountainside, 
he was still apparently at large. Meanwhile, the | 
Chinese occupying forces began to play the Hun- | 
garian Rhapsody for firing-squad (with the 
Panchen Lama playing the Kadar) and a group of 
Tibetan refugees who had managed to reach India 
appealed to Mr. Nehru for help. It did not appear 
likely that they would get it. 
* 


THE EASTER PARADE, which nowadays goes from 
Aldermaston to Trafalgar Square rather than along 
Rotten Row, got off to a fine start with over 2,000 
marchers. These did not include Dr. Edith 
Summerskill, who withdrew from the march on 
the grounds that members of the Direct Action 
Committee ‘for. Nuclear Disarmament had been 
urging people not to vote for the Labour candidate 
in the South-West Norfolk by-election (which he 
won, with an increased majority). The procession 
grew as it approached London, and 9,000 set out 
from Turnham Green on the last day’s march, 
increasing until 15,000 entered Trafalgar Square 
to the sound of a drum beating out the Morse 
Code equivalent of N D. 





* 
| THE SOVIET UNION suddenly agreed to a meeting 
| of Foreign Ministers on May 11 and in Geneva, 





but what precisely they (or we) would be pro- 
posing there had long since been buried in the pile 
of suggestions, counter-suggestions, Notes, resolu- 
tions, démarches, broadcasts, speeches, headlines, 
leading articles and well-informed circles. On the 
whole, it was considered likely that one of the 
things that would not be discussed there was the 
‘buzzing’ by the Russians of an American air-liner 
on its way to Berlin, which it was alleged had 
violated the 10,000-ft. ‘ceiling’ agreed on for air- 
craft on the Berlin route, Since no such ‘ceiling’ 
existed, the Americans were put out, and said so, 
with little practical effect. But the incident pro- 
vided another warning of the hazards attendant | 
upon any new airlift to a beleaguered Berlin. 


* 


IN MONGOLIA AND BYELORUSSIA there were incidents 
which indicated that Britain was not the only 
country that has trouble with her colonies; purges 
and reprimands were freely distributed. The war 
in Algeria, which had been very much out of the 
headlines for some time, perked up again with 
renewed fighting, during which one of the chief 
Algerian rebel leaders was ambushed and killed. 


* 


THE NUCLEAR-POWERED American submarine, 
Skate, made another voyage under the Polar ice- 
cap, pushing its way up to the surface every now 
and again to see what the weather was like, and 
Oxford made a quicker voyage from Putney to 
Mortlake than Cambridge. 








The Spectator 


HRASES fossilise thought. It is as well, now and 
wn to dismiss from one’s mind the words 
‘the cold war,’ and to think, instead, of a sort of 
very general—because world-wide—election, with 


two great parties competing, by means of argu- , 


ment and example, for the floating vote of the 
uncommitted nations of Asia and Africa. For it is 
here, by economic and ideological penetration, 
that the cold war, if the phrase has to be used, will 
be won and lost. 

This is an election campaign -that will go on, 
whatever the measure of Mr. Macmillan’s success 
in persuading his Western colleagues that the 
German problem can only be solved by negotia- 
tion, and that Mr. Khrushchev is the only man 
with whom it is worth negotiating. Even if a 
summit conference in the summer were to result 
in agreement over a German peace treaty, over 
Berlin, and over a controlled and inspected 
‘thinning-out’ of ground forces (complete agree- 
ment is unlikely, and complete satisfaction in the 
West unlikelier still, but it is considerably to Mr. 
Macmillan’s credit that agreement can even be 
considered), this would not constitute an electoral 
truce. It would merely be an agreement to pursue 
the debate by political, rather than military, 
dialectic. 

* * * 

It would be dangerous to suppose that events 
in Tibet, that Himalayan Hungary, will swing 
many votes. They may, but not if we make too 
much electoral use of them ourselves. It is true 
that the Tibet affair has had its effect on Asian 
minds—more so than Hungary did (though that 
did not go unregarded), because Tibet is nearer 
home, geographically, racially, and by religion. 
It is true that India, particularly, is outraged, and 
it is indirectly to Britain’s credit that this should 


‘be so. It is the Western democratic tradition, left 
behind by men who served both imperialism and. 


India, expressed in Indian newspapers, many of 
them founded by Englishmen, that eventually 
obliged Mr. Nehru to register his rather belated 
and rather qualified disgust. But Tibet must be 
allowed to tell its own story. Too much righteous 
indignation on our part will do the West no good. 
The uncommitted nations of Asia and Africa have 
never experienced Russian rule, but they have 
seen Western imperialism at its shabbiest as well 
as at its most unselfish, and to pretend to Indians, 
or Indonesians, or Malayans, that those days are 
over—as in their case they are—is to ask for 
black and for brown fingers to be pointed at the 
British in Central and the French in North Africa. 

Anglo-French action over Suez diminished the 
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* Courting the Uncommitted 


effect abroad of Western denunciations of Buda- 
pest, and Asians and Africans will look at our 
reactions to recent events in Tibet in the light 
of Western conduct in Nyasaland and Algeria 
(even though the promptness and savagery of the 
Communist suppression of the two risings, com- 
pared with the long-drawn-out crises in Western 
dependencies, shows that it is the East rather than 
the West that is the considerably more ruthless). 
Indians are repelled by the cant and humbug now 
pouring out of Peking, but they are able, presum- 
ably, to recognise hypocrisy in any language. 


* * * 


In the great campaign to capture the minds 
and hearts of the uncommitted world, the one 
great prize that the West can offer is freedom—or 
rather Roosevelt’s four freedoms: freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, freedom from want, 
and freedom from aggression. It may be that 
Communism can offer freedom from want: that 
has yet to be proved. It is true that what Com- 
munism claims to offer is offered in simple and 
understandable terms, whereas the West speaks in 
more subtle and complicated language. But Tibet 
has shown, as Hungary showed, how much free- 
dom of speech, freedom of worship, and freedom 
from aggression Africa and Asia can expect from 
the Communist East. 

It has shown, too, that the two great Com- 
munist powers have a good deal less respect 
for the right of small and backward nations 
to be free and independent than the West is sup- 
posed to have. Yet nationalism is as powerful a 
force now in Africa, Asia and the Near East as 
ever it has been in Europe in the past—the only 
force as strong there as Communism—and it is 
useless for the European powers to tell peoples 
that have never known freedom and independence 
that nationalism is out-of-date. Nationalism is 
never out-of-date until it has been enjoyed—and 
unless it is enjoyed the four freedoms have little 
appeal; until then it is a movement that the West 
has to recognise and respect, just as it must make 
sure that when it offers its gift of freedom it is 
an unqualified freedom—not a freedom that is 
accorded only to all-white communities, such as 
Canada, nor the freedom that is accorded to white 
settlers to exploit and oppress non-whites, as in 
virtually every part of Africa now where English 
is spoken: the Union, Rhodesia, Kenya. The 
West has the unanswerable argument against the 
dialectics of Moscow and Peking, if only it dare 
pronounce it. It is the dignity, not of the white 
man, but of man. 








Abdication 


ESPITE Tibet, despite Iraq, despite Berlin, the 

seriousness of the situation in Northern 
Rhodesia can hardly be exaggerated. When 
Britain accepted the responsibilities of a Protect- 
ing Power there, guarantees were given that the 
territory would be developed as an African 
country, that African interests would remain para- 
mount and that government would be left with 
the British Parliament. Later it was considered 
possible to incorporate Northern Rhodesia in 
Federation in 1953 without breaking these 
promises because the final control of the territory 
remained with the Colonial Office in London. 
Now, through the operation of the new constitu- 
tion, the Federal Party, a European-dominated 
party not responsible to Whitehall or Westminster, 
has been given effective domination of the execu- 
tive council of Northern Rhodesia. The Federal 
Party won three seats fewer than it needed under 
the constitution to be the controlling majority in 
the Legislative Council. Yet the Colonial Secre- 
tary and the Governor have nevertheless given it 
power. The only explanation can be the fear of a 
row with Sir Roy Welensky. His party made no 
secret of their threats to boycott the legislature 
and to wreck the new constitution, unless they 
were made the government. They announced 
beforehand that their objective in the election was 
‘to take control of the Legislative Council from 
the Colonial Office.’ And the Colonial Office has 
complied. The Governor, presumably on instruc- 
tions from London, has accepted the advice of 
Mr. H. J. Roberts, the territorial leader of the 
Federal Party, in appointing his cabinet. He has 
nominated no one who is not persona grata to that 
party. The cabinet is now composed of an equal 
number of elected members (European Federal 
Party men) and civil servants, two Africans 
nominated by the Governor, and the Governor 
himself. One of the Africans is a Federal Party 
representative and the other, though declaring 
himself independent, is a sympathiser. 

The Federal Party leaders profess ‘inter-racial 
partnership.’ But this operates primarily in the 
European interest and they are passionately deter- 
mined to obtain Dominion status in 1960 and to 
be free from all restraint from Britain. Disregard- 
ing all doubts that the events of the past two 
months have raised, Mr, Lennox-Boyd has planted 
a convenient stepping-stone for them in the middle 
of a flooding Rubicon. Control of the copper belt 
is contro! of Central Africa; and British abdica- 
tion in Northern Rhodesia is abdication in the 
whole Federation. : 

Neither the Colonial Secretary nor Sir Roy 
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seems to have learnt from yesterday's history what “ 


folly it can be to impose European patterns of 
partnership on territories not prepared to accept 
them, Both appear determined to found a great 
white Dominion in Central Africa (for this is 
what ‘partnership’ really comes to). They cannot 
succeed against the intense African opposition 
which exists. Their plan can only lead to more 
violence and greater chaos. 


Cloud-Cuckoo Congress 
By Our Industrial Correspondent 


HE 15,000 words in which Mr. John Gollan, 
ae general secretary of the British Com- 
munist Party, clothed the future direction of 
Marxism-Leninism in this country left one 
important practical question unanswered: will 
the Party be out to cause more or less industrial 
trouble in the next few months? In spite of all the 
enthusiasm at the Easter Congress for popular 
fronts and the airy hopes of wooing Labour's 
Left, it seems that the Communists have only one 
serious interest in the General Election—to use it, 
as they will use the local government elections in 
May, to win new members, The party, after all, 
has only now recovered from Hungary, and it still 
has a long way to go before it can hope for much 
success in what Marxists delight to call ‘mass 
work.” 

Even Mr. Harry Pollitt can scarcely think that 
an appearance on television by Mr. Gollan and 
himself during the election campaign would 
bring significantly nearer his Communist paradise 
‘on which the sun will never set.” (Cf. ‘which will 
last a thousand years.—A. Hitler.) With unem- 
ployment higher than at any time since the war, 
however, this year’s elections provide the Com- 
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munists with their best opportunity for years of 
snatching the more militant and gullible Labour 
supporters in the constituencies and trade union 
branches. 

The membership campaign would only be of 
long-term significance to the party, and it was 
significant that in talking about it most emphasis 
was placed on industrial recruitment. The political 
resolution, for example, had, buried deep in its 
6,000 words, an injunction to build the party 
during 1959 and 1960 ‘especially in the factories 
and other places of work, where the movement to 
transform Labour policy and decisively defeat the 
Tories has its most powerful basis.” It also spoke 
of recruitment in the ‘decisive industries.’ Since a 
man can address street-corner meetings and lick 
envelopes for election literature whether he is in a 
decisive industry or not, it may be assumed that 
this type of recruit is wanted chiefly for other 
purposes. 

Redundancy, the tougher attitude among 
employers, and the new pressure for a closed 
shop because workers feel their bargaining 
position is weaker than a few months ago—all 
these provide new opportunities for trouble- 
makers in industry. Communist comrades can 
also use the strikes they cause to weaken the posi- 
tion of non-Communist union leaders—‘Right- 
wing filth’ and ‘queer Herberts’ are the accepted 
party euphemisms just now—when they stand for 
re-election. 

Whether this increased industrial activity will 
help the Communists to win friends on the Labour 
Left between now and the election is an open 
question. But if Mr. Peter Kerrigan, the head of 
the party's industrial department, did feel inclined 
to slacken up for the immediate political good of 
the party, the hot competitive breath of Mr. Gerry 
Healy’s Trotskyists on his neck would certainly 
dissuade him. 


Easter Notes trom France 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


RESIDENT DE GAULLE’S first presidential con- 
ference was also the first press conference of 

any French President. It marked the change in the 
whole function of the office—also a self-contra- 
diction in the present occupant’s conception of it. 
The American President's press conferences are 
necessary under a democratic system, because he * 
does not engage in debate in Congress. For those 
spheres of policy that are ultimately controlled 
by the President under the new French constitu- 
tion the same principle must to some extent apply. 
A debate is indeed possible in the Assembly, but 
only with the executants. The contradiction arises 
because, though President de Gaulle has never 
threatened the press, as some Ministers have done 
(in deed as well as word), his liberalism has been 
noticeably contemptuous. He does expect journal- 
ists to make bricks without straw. It will be inter- 
esting to see at what intervals he holds press con- 
ferences. Will he hold them when parliament is 
sitting? 

One point he made very-clear. He is in favour 
of close alliances, but not of integration, in inter- 
national (any more than Franco-Algerian) affairs. 
The point was already made by his Prime Minister 
in the Assembly, when he stated that French 
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policy aimed at a ‘Europe of Fatherlands not a 
‘United States of Europe’—close and frequent 
Franco-German conversations, for instance, but 
no merger. The President argued that NATO 
would work better with co-ordinated national 
commands rather than with the present interlock- 
ing System. Is not this attitude itself an unsatis- 
factory attempt to co-ordinate his own national- 
ism with his realistic recognition of the necessity 
of larger units? 

What he had to say about Algeria did nothing 
to appease the Algiers Europeans, who consider 
him an ungrateful and disloyal protégé of theirs. 
Was it to hear about Algerian personality that 
they made a coup d’état last May? The screams 
of indignation have been particularly loud on this 
occasion. The Delegate-General, M. Paul Delouv- 
rier, has pointed out to the Algiers ultras that the 
Government is after all in Paris. They might reply 
that you cannot both seize the opportunities 
offered by the insubordination of Algiers and 
expect that city to be docile. 

While rousing the anger of the ultras, there was 
nothing in the declaration that justifies any hope 
of immediate advance towards peace. The old re- 
jected suggestion that the rebel leaders should 
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come and talk to the President in Paris stands, but 
unfreshened. There is reason to think that the un- 
official contacts that had been established in 1958 
have not been renewed. Possibly the President is 
anxious not to anger the army, since the hostility 
to him of the Algiers ultras is only likely to become 
dangerous to him if last year’s alliance of the 
ultras and the army is renewed. 

The army claimed two successes last week, one 
probably unreal, the other real. The first is the 
surrender of a rebel leader with 150 men, who 
came over the Tunisian border to give themselves 
up. After the fiasco of an attempt to negotiate a 
local surrender. through a captured rebel officer 
who used the opportunity to return to his unit, the 
army was delighted to be able to claim that its 
hopes of a piecemeal end to the rebellion was a 
reality. Alas, the surrendering rebels seem to be 
all that was left of a faction within the Algerian 
army in Tunisia that had already been mastered 
by the rebel ‘government.’ Their surrender to the 
French will only confirm the rebel government's 
thesis that all dissidents are traitors deserving 
death. 

On the other hand, the death in combat of 


Westminster 


One of the most infuriating of 
all the minor-scale nuisances in- 
separable from living (if you can 
call it living) in the middle of the 
twentieth century is the woman 
just ahead of you at the ticket- 
window in the Tube. Having 
named her destination, she is 
informed that the fare is, shall we 
say, fourpence. She then picks up 
a large shopping bag, from which 
she extracts her handbag. She 
opens this and plucks forth a 
purse. This opened, she brings out 
some money (never the exact fare, 
I need hardly say) and pays. I have seen this 
happen at least a hundred times in the last five 
years, and I can only conclude that there are 
large numbers of women in the London area who 
really believe that travel on the Underground is 
free, and are astonished when they are asked to 
pay for it. But what is annoying about this scene 
is not the delay it occasions to the people behind 
her in the queue. It is not even that we miss our 
trains as a consequence. What makes me for one 
go stamping up and down the platform with rage 
is that although I miss the train, she catches it, 
having just those vital few seconds start down the 
stairs or into the lift. So she never knows that 
there are any drawbacks to her scheme at‘all, let 
alone that if the doors had closed just in front 
of her instead of just behind her she would have 
been pushed on to the live rail the minute the 
train pulled out of the station and left it free. 

I don’t want to stretch analogies too far, but 
I would just like to invite your attention to the 
similarities between that woman and Lord 
Malvern. A few years from now, if something 
isn’t done fairly quickly (and if Lord Malvern 
has his way—and he will—nothing will be done) 
there is going to be a rising in Africa beside which 
the Mau Mau will be recalled with something 





‘Colonel’ Amirouche, the commander of all rebel 
forces in Kabylia, is a grave loss to them. This 
arrogant, heroic, ruthlessly brutal man had been 
hunted in vain by considerable forces under three 
well-known generals. He had become a legendary 
and terrifying figure on both sides. He will be very 
hard to replace. His death will certainly strengthen 
the arguments of those French officers who insist 
that ‘now’ is less than ever the moment for seeking 
contact with the rebel leaders. 

The forthcoming Algerian municipal elections 
will be particularly interesting. So far President 
de Gaulle’s attempt to replace bullets by ballots 
has been defeated by the extremists of both sides. 
If a beginning of real representation can be 
achieved this month, however fragmentary, there 
will again be a thread of hope for the fingers to 
follow even if the thread is nearly invisible to the 
eye. 
Finally, it should perhaps be noted that Presi- 
dent de Gaulle used his press tonference to remind 
parliament again that he can dissolve it—in other 
words, that he is less troubled by the shift of 
opinion at the municipal elections than are many 
of his insubordinate followers. 


Commentary 


like nostalgia by those old enough to remember it. 
This will have nothing to do with ‘land hunger,’ 
or Communism, or the colour-bar, or Mr. 
Stonehouse, or the Preventive Detention Bill, or 
Federation. It will be, basically, because men with 
black skins will be sick and tired of being treated 
as inferiors by men with white skins, especially 
when, as does happen, the men with white skins 
are patently inferior to them. Not all white men 
treat black men in this fashion, of course, but 
the point of the thing that is coming in Africa is 
that white humanity, like peace, will have become 
indivisible. The symbolic significance of the 
killer’s victim in Mr. Paton’s Cry the Beloved 
Country (the murdered white man is the black 
men’s best champion) is not accidental, and indeed 
the example of Mau Mau brings this element 
into the realm of the factual; no distinction was 
then made between friendly and unfriendly white 
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people, any more than between men, women and 
children. 

Now when this happens, it will be far too serious 
a thing for any of us to say ‘I told you so,’ though 
some of us will at any rate be entitled to. But the 
train doors will in any case, alas, have closed 
behind Lord Malvern, and he will be well on his 
way round the Inner Circle, while we are left 
grinding our teeth on the platform. For he is, 
after all, seventy-six years old, and though in the 
best of health, apart from a tendency to deafness, 
has tempted the Psalmist for some time now; in 
the nature of things he cannot expect, if the up- 
heaval does not come within the next few years, to 
be there to see it. In some ways, this is a pity, just 
as it is a pity that the woman who delays the queue 
is not left on the platform with the rest of us. But 
it would, I suppose, be a very vindictive man who 
really wished Lord Malvern to live to see his 
handiwork, and that of the men who thirk like 
him, completed. Even through the layers of con- 
ceit and complacency in which Lord Malvern is 
so warmly wrapped, some sense of guilt would 
surely percolate. 

‘All Africans are liars—in so many words— 
was the garnered fruit of the forty-eight years 
Lord Malvern is never tired of telling us he has 
spent in Africa. One might reply by pointing out 
the paradox that tripped Epimenides; Lord 
Malvern, after all, is an African, and therefore 
presumably a liar.-As a matter of fact, he is a 
liar; so. am I, so are you, and so is the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, if a liar is someone who does not 
invariably speak the truth. But of course Lord 
Malvern does not mean this by liar, any more than 
he means African when he says African. He 
means habitual liars, and he means Africans with 
black skins. To get the full flavour of this remark, 
try translating it into a few of the other dialects 
of the bigot. ‘All Jews are thieves’; ‘All Germans 
are Nazis’; ‘All Frenchmen are adulterous’; ‘All 
Scots are mean’; ‘All Spaniards have venereal 
disease’; ‘All Arabs are cowards’; ‘All Roman 
Catholics are hypocrites.’ None of these charges 
is in any way less vile, or more patently false, than 
Lord Malvern’s, and many of them can no longer 
do any harm. Yet I dare say that he would reject 
them all as atrocious and foul-mouthed slanders. 
But suppose one were to characterise his own 
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remark as an atrocious and foul-mouthed slander, 
which it is—and one, moreover, which not only 
may but actually will do incalculable harm— 
would he not feel aggrieved? 

What is so conducive to despair about remarks 
of this kind (it was not, incidentally, a slip of the 
tongue; Lord Malvern really does think like that. 
Only the week before I heard him characterise 
Africans, en masse, aS ‘savages’) is not their 
callous stupidity, nor even their falsity. It is the 
utter impossibility of ever getting into Lord 
Malvern’s head any inkling of the enormity of 
saying things like that. (Lord Stansgate tried, and 
failed.) As a matter of establishable fact, all the 
Africans I know are a good deal more civilised 
than Lord Malvern; they would never dream of 
saying, or even thinking, that all white men are 
ignorant boors, even if all the white men they had 
ever met had behaved like Lord Malvern. But if I 
took them along and paraded them in front of 
him, he would only call them ‘grand fellows’ 
(that was another phrase he used the week before, 
and he could never in a million centuries see why 
it is in some ways even more offensive than his 
other remark), or say that when he said ‘all 
Africans’ he meant ‘most Africans.’ But you and 
A are not Africans, lying or grand, and not even 


we can begin to persuade Lord Malvern that, as 
Mr. Forster observed of a man who said about 
Indians much the same things as Lord Malvern 
said about Africans, we have never before 
encountered ‘anything quite so noisy, meddle- 
some, and self-righteous, so heartless and brain- 
less, so full of racial and religious “swank.” ’ 

The House of Lords, God knows, has little 
enough contact with reality at the best of times, 
and in this debate it drifted even farther away 
than usual (for connoisseurs of unadulterated 
blether I recommend the speeches of Lord Perth 
and Lord Hawke, among others), and I suppose 
we should not pay too much attention to any- 
thing said by anybody in a debate there. But the 
point I am trying to make is that although this 
debate took place in the House of Lords, and Lord 
Malvern’s remark was. made in the course of it, 
these are not important matters. What we have 
here is a state of mind; the state of mind of the 
woman at the ticket-window. (And even she, after 
all, does not go on and derail the train.) There 
will one day be, if something isn’t done soon to 
avert it, a final struggle between black and white 
in Africa, and the struggle will be bloody and 
prolonged. Does Lord Malvern bring that day 
nearer, or postpone it? TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THAT INVALUABLE ORGANISATION 
' Justice, the British section of the 
International Committee of 
Jurists, has been turning its 
attention to contempt of court, 
a branch of the law probably 
more criticised in recent years 
than any other, and has pro- 
duced an excellent pamphlet Contempt of Court 
(Stevens, 5s.). It argues the case for reform quietly 
and with moderation, but it is none the less com- 
pelling for that. In general the pamphlet recom- 
mends reforms similar to those that have been 
urged by the Spectator and other papers. The 
result of two recent cases, the People case and 
the Newsweek case, has tended to turn the offence 
of contempt of court into inadvertence of court, 
and this development would be reversed by the 
recommendation that it should be a defence for a 
person charged with contempt because he pub- 
lished something that prejudiced a legal proceed- 
ing that he did not know and had no reason to 
suspect that the proceeding had begun. Similarly 
it is recommended that it should be a defence for 
a newspaper distributor to show that he had not 
examined the newspaper complained of and had 
no reasonable cause to suspect that it contained 
matter in contempt of court. These two reforms 
would bring the law into line with common sense. 
Justice believes that there is no reason why pro- 
ceedings in chambers should not be publicised; 
and it also proposes that the extraordinary 
anomaly whereby there is no right of appeal in 
contempt cases should be ended, and appeal 
allowed to the Court of Appeal and, with leave, 
to the House of Lords. Only in one respect, I 
think, is the pamphlet disappointing. It proposes 
that the second great anomaly of the present law 
should remain: that people charged with con- 
tempt of court should not be granted the right to 
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trial by jury, and that such cases should continue 
to be tried by a Judge alone. Justice gives reasons 
for its view, but they do not, it seems to me, out- 
weigh the fundamental principle that a man 
should not be convicted of a serious crime unless 
by the verdict of a jury. 
* * * 
AS SOMETHING of a connoisseur of political demon- 
strations, I have no doubt that the last stages of 
this year’s Aldermaston march provided the 
greatest turn-out for any cause that London has 
seen since the war. When I travelled along it 
from head to tail, the head was entering Trafalgar 
Square, and the column proceeded virtually un- 
broken down Whitehall, round Parliament Square, 
along Victoria Street, past Victoria Station, up 
Grosvenor Gardens, round Hyde Park Corner, 
and on well into Kensington. There were curious 
sights to be seen: the Editor of Tribune and the 
music critic of the Spectator in the column, and 
the Assistant Editor of the New Statesman with 
a pram on the pavement; Mr. Ian Mikardo, depu- 
tising for Dr. Summerskill, retired; and even Mr. 
Frank Cousins, stumping along for all the world 
as if he had meant what he said in his famous 
speech at the Brighton Conference of the Labour 
Party. But the sight of 15,000 people walking 
across London was undeniably impressive, and 
must have been so even to the most fervent advo- 
cate of the nuclear deterrent. Even so, there were 
some dissenters; BBC Television managed to 
ignore the march (at any rate for the first three 
days—I didn’t see it on the last day) though the 
sound-radio news, which had stoutly maintained 
at the beginning that the only interesting thing 
about it was Dr. Summerskill’s withdrawal, caved 
in before the end. And the Daily Express broke its 
own record for misleading headlines by topping 
its more or less objective account of the final 
stages ‘Big March Ends in Row’—presumably a 
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reference to the fact that one of the Trafaigar 
Square speakers mildly criticised the traffic 
arrangements made by the police. 


* * * 


I AM NOT SURPRISED that the Iraqi ambassador in 
Cairo has resigned his post and is not returning 
to Baghdad. Long before the Iraqi Cabinet 
changes and the Mosul revolt he was alarmed by 
the Communist successes in his country. With a 
cigarette permanently in his mouth and ash pour- 
ing down his blue and bulging suit, he would pro- 
duce the most extraordinary indiscretions—he 
had no means of knowing that his opinions would 
not be publicised—detailing, with deadly factual 
evidence, the extent of Communist progress in the 
key positions in the Civil Service and, more 
important, in the entourage of General Kassem, 
in whom he had already lost all confidence. What 
dismayed him most of all—with good reason— 
was the fact, as he put it, that ‘the only thing that 
both the West and the Russians support is the 
present resime in Irac~ 


1 HOPE THE CHANCELLOR will do something about 
the injurious purchase tax on gramophone 
records. Fourteen years after the war it stands at 
60 per cent. No other Western country levies a 
comparable duty. Britain, it seems, is the only 
place where it doesn’t pay to be civilised. The tax 
is a bad one from several points of view. It hinders 
national trade: as is pointed out in The British 
Record, a history of the gramophone industry 
just published by the British Phonograph Com- 
mittee, one out of every three records made in 
this country is exported. It discourages education: 
schools pay the full tax (though the industry gives 
them a discount). And, generally, it perverts music 
from a cultural amenity into a penalised luxury. 
The actual practice bristles with rich Nabar- 
roesque anomalies. The recording of an opera on 
a plastic disc carries the burden of the 60 per cent., 
whereas the same thing on tape can be bought 
untaxed, because when tape recorders first ap- 
peared they were regarded as office equipment 
and therefore exempt. Even more absurdly, 
records sent for review have been subject to tax 
ever since the file establishing the agreement 
between the tax authorities and the manufacturers 
that they should be exempt was lost by the depart- 
ment concerned. The companies have given a 
public undertaking that if the tax is reduced, or 
better still abolished, they will pass on the benefit 
to the public and not put up the price of their 
records 

THE IMMIGRATION TECHNIQUES, or rather lack of 
techniques, of the Home “Office have been under 
heavy fire recently. As Mr. Kenneth Ames points 
out in our letter columns this week, whenever the 
publicity spotlights some glaring individual dis- 
courtesy or stupidity towards a visitor to Britain, 
an ingratiating apology is broadcast from the 
higher echelons, but the pettifogging routine of 
the Circumlocution Office still grinds on at lower 
levels. Mr. Butler’s assurance that.the machinery 
of immigration will soon be liberalised seems to 
have percolated to everyone except his own sub- 
ordinates. The Home Office officials who deal 
personally with visitors still seem to consider 
themselves as warders and even the most common- 
place commercial politenesses are rare in this 
government department. One small but typical 
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example came to my notice recently. An American 
friend of mine has been in this country for almost 
a year and her visa expires this week. Being a well- 
organised and efficient girl, she would like to have 
some small advance warning of her status as a 
dollar-financed temporary resident in a friendly 
country. Some months ago she wrote to the Home 
Office requesting the extension of her visa. She 
received no reply and her letter was not even 
acknowledged. Time passed and the day marked 
down for the end of her stay came nearer. Some 
weeks ago she wrote a postcard to the Home Office 
asking if her first letter had been received. This 
week this second communication still remains un- 
acknowledged. I do not suggest that any great 
injustice has been done to this American visitor. 
But what possible reason can there be for such 
irritating delays and discourteous silences? 


* x * 


THE MONOTONOUSLY familiar official descriptions 
of Central African Congress movements as tiny 
unrepresentative gangs of ambitious agitators, 
thriving by intimidation and out of touch with 
‘simple’ Africans, fail to convince me. Certainly 
there is intimidation of the minority. From them 
the white man hears of it. But what does he hear 
from the majority who spontaneously back Con- 
gress and don’t tell him so? As for being repre- 
sentative: Sir Edgat Whitehead’s proud boast that 
he had had ‘something like fifteen letters’ from 
Africans applauding his suppression of Congress 
(he governs two million Africans) speaks for itself. 
The picture of the African as the ‘raw savage 
heathen African’ recently described by Mr. 
Stockil in the Southern Rhodesian Assembly is 
a thing of the past. Even in the deep reserves 
Africans are becoming aware of their strength and 
their rights, and no European to whom they will 
speak freely doubts this. 
* - * 
THERE ARE not many actions on which one can 
unreservediy compliment the BBC, but their 
decision not to broadcast this year the dreary and 
repulsive proceedings of the Royal Academy 
banquet is one of them. The dinner has for some 
years now been no more than an excuse for the 
President of the Royal Academy to show those 
present how much farther he can go in witless 
vulgarity than his predecessor, amid the applause 
and giggles of his audience. The cruder car- 
toonists next morning have a little fun about what 
they (and the PRA) imagine is ‘modern art,’ and 
the artistic prestige of Britain falls one point lower. 
Nothing, presumably, can be done about the 
dinner; but at any rate the BBC’s action makes 
sure that its effect will be confined to those present. 
* * * 


A MONTH AGO I wrote that by reading the new 
book containing the Black Diaries of Sir Roger 
Casement Brian Inglis had laid himself open to 
a prosecution under the Official Secrets Act. He 
was not the only one to do so. I can now suggest 
a good target for the first warrant: the Speaker. 
In response to requests from Members (who 
ought, presumably, to be charged as accessories 
before the fact), the House of Commons Library 
has recently bought a copy. Since the Library 
comes under the direction of Mr. Speaker, he can 
—and, according to the law, should—now be 
charged with a breach of the Official Secrets Act 
and disseminating obscene literature. 

PHAROS 


Return to Moscow 


By CYRIL RAY 


N 1935, Sir Walter Citrine visited the Soviet 
Union and devoted a whole chapter of J Search 


for Truth in Russia to the absence of wash-basin 


plugs, which he clearly considered a failure in 
the fulfilment of the current Five-Year Plan. In 
The Hinge of Fate, Sir Winston Churchill records 
that on his war-time visit to Mr. Stalin, “I noticed 
that the basins were not fed by separate hot and 
cold water taps and that they had no plugs. Hot 
and cold turned on at once through a single spout, 
mingled to exactly the temperature one desired. 
Moreover, one did not wash one’s hands in the 
basins, but under the flowing current of the taps. 
In a modest way I have adopted this system at 
home . . . it is far the best.’ In 1958, an English 
visitor was warned by a British Embassy official 
that the wash-basin waste-pipes in hotel rooms 
were plugless because that was where the micro- 
phones were concealed. No plugs in the basins 
can mean inefficiency to a trade-union leader, 
highly efficient cleanliness to a Tory Prime Minis- 
ter, spy-stuff to a third secretary: you pays your 
kopeck and you takes your choice, and no country 
in the world seems to offer quite so much of it. 

All one can ever say about the Soviet Union 
is that this is how it is now: the free-lovers of 
the 1920s fathered and mothered the prigs and 
the Puritans of Stalin’s time, and in Stalin’s time, 
eighteen months of which I spent in Moscow 
myself, a very lonely Englishman, I used to 
wonder whether the Soviet citizens I saw about 
the place, too prim even to hold each other's 
hands in public, would ever be ne kulturny enough 
to father and mother anything. There seems to 
be some historico-cultural connection between 
Victorian morality, the Victorian hideousness of 
contemporary Soviet architecture and the every- 
picture-tells-a-story ‘Socialist realism’ of ' Soviet 
painting on the one hand and the opening of the 
Soviet East and the vast industrial expansion, for 
this is how the English and the Americans be- 
haved, and built, and painted, when their com- 
patriots were opening up the West, peopling the 
colonies, and building railways. Music and the 
novel were freer there and then, and are freer in 
the Soviet Union now—not, I mean, from pressure 
by the regime and by its toadies, but from these 
other, less direct, pressures: no country in which 
Prokoviev, Shostakovitch and Khatchaturian are 
composing, and Pasternak writing, can be said to 
be culturally dead. Yes, Dr. Zhivago is denied to 
the private reader, but it was written by a Russian 
who loves Russia deeply, and is a flowering of the 
Russian genius for the novel, which has flourished 
before in periods of bad painting and worse 
architecture. 

Things move, even in the Soviet Union, where 
every waitress and counterhand is smilingly and 
maddeningly dilatory (or enchantingly Irish, 
according to one’s own mood), and where 
minutchka, ‘a little minute,” the minor func- 
tionary’s favourite word, can mean a week next 
Thursday, or not at all. In 1952, when I was last 
in the Soviet Union, the French impressionist 
paintings that now irradiate the Hermitage were 
languishing in a Moscow cellar, lest their bour- 
geois formalist decadence should debauch the 


citizenry. The younger womenfolk of Moscow 
are giving up their traditional winter high-boots 
of felt for smart little ankle-boots, the better to 
show off the coloured nylons they can buy now 
in GUM, the great galleried department store 
that faces the Kremlin across the Red Square. 
By Oxford Street standards GUM is drab and 
dowdy still, but in 1952 it didn’t exist at all. ‘How 
grim!’ exclaimed the first-time visitors, who took 
part in Mr. Macmillan’s recent pilgrimage. ‘How 
gay!’ cried the old Moscow hands. 

The popular-paper columnists on that excursion 
jotted down the prices in windows, to explain to 
suburban housewives at home how dear and how 
drear was Soviet life, or how cheap and how charm- 
ing, according to taste. And the economists won- 
dered what comparisons can be drawn with the 
West when an orange can cost half a crown in 
Gorki Street,and Beethoven and Mozart and Bach, 
on long-playing records, are on sale in the same 
street at five shillings a record. That is at the 
tourist rate of twenty-eight roubles to the pound; 
our hotel accommodation had been paid for in 
England at eleven to the pound; experts say that 
the true measure of the rouble’s purchasing power 
is forty. How can one judge standards of living 
at three rates of exchange? By costing com- 
modities at so many hours’ work? But even then, 
boots at £10 a pair may seem not so dear as they 
would to us to a man who pays only 3 per cent. 
of his income for rent, and never more than 13 
per cent. in income tax. 

Pretty well every Moscow family has a tele- 
vision set, my interpreter told me, on my re- 
turn to Moscow last month, and I see no reason 
to doubt it: in so far as any prices are com- 
parable, sets seem to be about half the price 
they are in England—and the programmes twice 
as dull. The same interpreter, a moderately pretty 
girl of twenty-three, told me that she shared a 
one-room home with father, mother and fourteen- 
year-old brother. She was embarrassed, in the 
typically prim contemporary Russian way, when 
I was impertinent enough to inquire—highly em- 
barrassed myself, for I knew that I was being 
desperately ne kulturny in asking such personal 
questions—whether it wasn't irksome for a brother 
and sister of their age to share a bedroom, and with 
their parents. More to the point, she had friends 
and colleagues who had infinitely better accom- 
modation in one or other of the huge new blocks 
that are springing up all over Moscow; one of 
her colleagues shared a two-room flat with her 
young husband—they have no children. Two 
people in two rooms! Housing is so much better 
now that there is far more grumbling about it 
than there used to be, because everybody in a 
bad or an inadequate flat today knows somebody 
in a good one: seven or eight years ago, more 
people were in the same boat, and were more 
philosophical about it. The new blocks are not 
only huge; they are hideous. Were it not for the 
Soviet Union’s provincial determination not to 
be indebted, zxsthetically, to the West, Moscow 
could have engaged Dutch or Brazilian or Danish 
architects to rebuild the city and to make it the 
most exciting in the world 
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In other ways, it is exciting. The resident 
American correspondent who has lived longest 
in the Soviet Union—it must be getting on for 
twenty years, off and on—said, ‘Compared with 
the Stalinist Moscow you knew, Ray, this is 
anarchy. His sophisticated wife. who used to beg 
her diplomatist friends to bring pans back for 
her from Stockholm, said, ‘The wonderful thing 
now is that you never know what they'll get up 
to next: today I can get all the pots and pans | 
want, and the kind I want; tomorrow, or the day 
after, Soviet scientists will suddenly do something 
wonderful about synthetics, and there'll be better 
and cheaper nylon clothes than any in the world. 
Everybody knows this now, and you can feel it 
in the air. True: even the fortnight’s visitor can 
feel it—there’s a sputnik cockiness about the man 
in the Soviet street, expressing itself in more than 
the clockwork sputniks in the toy shops that go 
bleep, bleep, bleep and then play the Soviet 
national anthem. 

A little of the Stalinist primness is melting: a 
couple at a restaurant table will permit themselves 
more flirtatiousness than would have been 
decorous seven years ago. There are fourteen 
shades of State-made lipstick in the State-run 
beauty parlours, where in my time there were 
three: red, raspberry and carrot. Not only lip- 
stick: the girls paint doe-eyed features with eye- 
black on to their Slav faces—there’s a lift-girl 
in the Ukraine Hotel who in 1950 would have 
been sent to a corrective labour camp for seem- 
ing to be such a bad citizen, and there are others 
who giggle and flirt (though I never received the 
telephone calls from tarts that were directed, 
apparently, at only the most distinguished of the 
correspondents on the Macmillan trip). Much of 
the old security-mania is going, too: street plans 
not only exist but are freely distributed, and there 
is even a telephone directory. American tourists 
(whom the State Depariment would once have for- 
bidden to go to the Soviet Union, come to that) 
snap each other in Red Square with cameras that 
the Soviet security police would not very long ago 
have confiscated. 


However the Soviet Union changes, though, it 
continues to be all things to all men. A journalist 
Visiting Moscow for the first time last month 
said rapturously that he must bring his wife 
another, from the United States, 
like Cleveland!’; 


for a holiday: 


kept exclaiming, ‘Just one 






of the most widely travelled of foreign cor- 
respondents asked, plaintively, “What on earth 
do we do if we run out of cigarettes?” (The best 
Russian cigarettes, fat ovals, with gold tips, are 
made of Balkan tobacco, and are possibly the 
best in the world.) Myself, I don’t think I should 
choose the Soviet Union for a holiday (though | 


Food for 


By eae F 


URING the last thirty years, a period which 
lb paswend a depression, a war and a post-war 
crisis, all of unprecedented severity, agriculture 
has been receiving more and more special treat- 
ment, and this has tended to isolate it from the 
political and economic problems of the country 
as a whole. Today it has its own government 
department; it is given separate consideration in 
the party political programmes; its marketing 
problems have been tackled by the creation of 
monopolistic boards, although legislation has been 
directed against monopolies in other industries: 
and in the universities agricultural economics is 
now taught as an independent subject. Moreover. 
considerable financial help is also given to the 
farming industry; in the last financial year it was 
supported by the taxpayer to the extent of some 
£300 million, a figure roughly equal to the total 
revenue derived from surtax and death duties 
combined, and almost double the annual expendi- 
ture on roads. 

The arguments in support of this very large 
expenditure are often esoteric and sometimes con- 
tradictory. Although agriculture is one of our 
basic industries, only 4 per cent. of the total work- 
ing population are engaged in it, and the present 
level of subsidies provides over three-quarters of 
the farmers’ net income. The present system of 
farming in this country is therefore one which is 
dependent on very heavy government aid to keep 
it going. It is by no means unique in this, for every 
country gives some degree of assistance to its 
home agriculture, but the support given to the 
British farmer is among the highest in Europe and 
probably in the world. 

Various strategic, social and economic reasons 
are usually given to justify this policy: but the 
strategic need for a flourishing agriculture to 
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We are aware, however, of attempts to jam these broadcasts. 
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might when they open up the Black Sea coast), 
but a Manchester man cannot help musing over 
the fact that in Kiev, which is the same size as 
Manchester, there are seven theatres and an opera 
house, and you can get an eatable meal at mid- 
night. An eatable meal, did I say? It’s the home 
of the Kievsky cutlet: match that in Manchester! 


Thought 


and G. McCRONE 


minimise the effect of a blockade in wartime has 
been greatly reduced by the development of 
thermo-nuclear weapons. We are now told that if 
a major war should break out it would be short, 
sharp and final. 

The social justification is based on two premises, 
the first being that a thriving and independent 
farming community contributes to the national 
character something which cannot be developed 
in the towns, and the second that the income of its 
poorer members should not fall below the level 
necessary for a reasonable standard of life. There 
is, however, a large element of contradiction in 
giving a very heavy subsidy to a section of the 
community which is supposed to maintain a 
thriving independence, and there seems no good 
reason for keeping it in a state of suspended 
animation or guaranteeing its minimum standards 
in a way markedly different from or more expen- 
sive than that applied to the rest of the community. 

During recent years the main reason for the 
policy of deliberately subsidising agriculture so 
heavily has become an economic one, stemming 
from two fundamental beliefs. The first is that the 
maximum output from our farms is required 
because of our balance of payments problems; the 
second that the rapid growth in world population 
is likely to lead to an acute food shortage in the 
future, and that, because of our great dependence 
on imported food, we shall be the country most 
affected. The case for large agricultural subsidies 
must depend upon these two arguments, for the 
country as a whole will benefit only if they are 
valid. 

At present we are producing just under half of 
our food supply, the total value of which was 
£2,600 million in 1957 (excluding alcoholic bever- 
ages). £1,326 million came from home production, 
but of this about £300 million was paid in 
subsidies, so that the actual contribution from our 
own resources was well below one half of the whole 
amount. Imports came primarily from the Com- 
monwealth, which supplied half the total, Western 
Europe, the US and the Argentine. 

It has been repeatedly argued that, but for the 
increased output from home agriculture, our re- 
quirements of imported food would have been 
larger, and that this would have made our balance 
of payments position £300 to £400 million worse 
than it is. This argument completely ignores the 
fact that the balance of payments depends on the 
level not only of imports but also of exports. Our 
lower demand for food from abroad has led to 
large reductions in the sale of our exports to some 
of our most important customers, notably 


Australia and New Zealand. As these countries are 
among the largest importers of UK products, this 
loss of potential markets has been extremely 
serious. In any case, our most intractable over- 
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seas payments problem has been with the dollar 
area, and post-war agricultural policy has encour- 
aged a general expansion of agriculture. The only 
food imports of significance from the dollar area 
are wheat, costing about £80 million and account- 
ing for three-quarters of wheat imports, and 
sugar, costing about £27 million in 1958, about 
one-third of sugar imports. Unfortunately these 
are not commodifies for which home production 
can readily be substituted, since the ‘hard’ wheat 
used in bread is not generally grown in this 
country, and the production of sugar beet has 


been limited by the factory capacity available to 


process the crop. Consequently the main achieve- 
ment of the expansion in our home agriculture 
has been the reduction of imported ‘soft’ wheat 
from Australia and the.Argentine, and the check- 
ing of further meat and dairy imports from New 
Zealand, Australia, the Argentine and Europe. 
Much of the development at home has gone into 
milk, eggs and pork (products in which we are 
now self-sufficient), but in daing so it has caused 
a very considerable increase in imported animal 
feeding-stuffs. As practically the whole of this 
increase has come from North America, it may 
well be asked if the present expansionist policy 
has not added a bigger burden to the dollar prob- 
lem than it has lifted from it. 

The long-term position of our national food 
supply, however, is less clear. The fear of food 
shortage has been famous since Malthus predicted 
160 years ago that the rapid growth of population 
would soon outstrip its resources and limit itself 
by starvation. The same argument in a more 
sophisticated form was raised in the 1920s, when 
Lord Keynes and Sir Dennis Robertson argued 
that, on the basis of previous trends, the terms of 
trade would move against those ‘who make their 
living by tricks of manufacture.’ In fact the events 
of the inter-war period showed them to be quite 
wrong, for the prices of primary goods fell much 
more than those of manufactured goods. The 
shortage in the post-war years reversed this trend; 
but the terms of trade have now come back to 
something like the 1913 level, which is slightly 
more favourable to us than the normal for the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, 
we have been repeatedly warned of imminent 
dangers, and among leading economists Professor 
Austin Robinson has predicted a steady worsening 
in our terms of trade, and has urged us to continue 
the very considerable agricultural expansion of 
the last eighteen years. 

It is certainly true that, if the future is going to 
be one in which food supplies grow increasingly 
more scarce in the world, then we should be well 
advised to keep home production steadily rising, 
even if this involves costly government support. 
But our future supplies do not in fact appear to be 
as precarious as is often suggested. There will 
almost certainly be a further increase in home 
production, even without strong financial encour- 
agement, because of the great technical progress 
which is constantly being made. Most of our 
suppliers, in particular New Zealand, Australia 
and the agricultural exporters of Western Europe, 
rely on their food exports for foreign exchange; 
and they are planning to expand them still further 
as the best way they know of raising their living 
standards. 

Apart from expansion among our conventional 
suppliers, however, there is a great productive 


potential in many of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, especially in Africa. According to FAO, if 
20 per cent. of the unused tropical soil were 
utilised for cultivation, an agricultural revolution, 
comparable with the opening-up of the Americas 
and Australia, would result. At the 1954 World 
Population Conference another FAO paper drew 
the conclusion that ‘technically the horizons of 
the potential food production are still distant and 
perhaps more distant than they have ever been. 
. . . We cannot justifiably plead any poverty of 
our natural or scientific heritage. The spread to 
underdeveloped areas of techniques used in 
advanced countries will have avery profound 
effect. These techniques make it possible to obtain 
a greater output with less labour and capital; but 
in particular they revolutionise the productivity 
of land. Thus the amount of increased production 
from all sources, although impossible to estimate, 
is likely to be very great indeed. The crucial ques- 
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tion is whether it will be greater or less than the 
level of the world demand. 

It is well known that the demand for food in the 
more advanced countries increases much less than 
the demand for other products, so that the richer 
people become the lower the proportion of their 
income that they spend on food. If, therefore, food 
production continued to increase rapidly; it would 
be likely to outstrip consumption were it not for 
the increase in population, and for the possibility 
that the peoples of the underdeveloped nations 
might enter the world food markets. Much of the 
last seventy years, apart from periods of war, has 
seen this tendency to chronic oversupply; indeed, 
some countries, especially the US, have had to 
take drastic measures to limit output. 

The taxpayer is therefore being called upon to 
finance a very expensive insurance policy against 
the possibility that the present underdeveloped 
countries may find themselves in a position to 
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It was the dinner service of their dreams. 
The one thing they needed to make their new 
home complete. Not that Uncle George 

had to work that one out. He sent them a 
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you give money with a difference. You 

give it in a permanent and a@ gracious way. 

A Midland Bank Gift Cheque is 

colourful, it’s gay, it can be for any amount, 
and those up to £10 can be cashed 

on sight at any branch. 





MIDLAND BANK 


Gift Cheques 


Also available : Gift Cheques for Birthdays, Christmas a 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


general purposes. 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E€.C.& 
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Distinctly; and if opinions about art vary—frequently and violently! 


Av a | it —there’s a firm body of approval for Ford’s styling leadership. Take the new 


, Consul—the lower, sleeker look, new gleaming body beauty, inspired new 
G d ¥ facia and trim styles—these exciting advances are universally admired... 
ar e . and even more so since they’re presented without any increase in price! 

See the new Consul, and new Zephyr and Zodiac, at your Ford Dealer’s now. 
Price £545 plus £273.17.0 P.T.=£818.17.0 


new Consul from 860G8 


AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED + DAGENHAM — _ BRITAIN'S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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bid us out of the world food markets and cause a 
world food shortage. The risk that this may hap- 
pen is nowhere near as great as is often sup- 
posed, for these countries show little sign of 
producing an exportable surplus with which to 
pay for large-scale food imports. In fact, they still 
have great opportunities for increasing their own 
agricultural output and in most cases this is the 
prerequisite of their industrial development. It 
therefore seems likely that most of the food they 
will consume as their national incomes rise will 
come from their own land. 

The premium we are paying to our agriculture 
is very largely to insure us against a risk which 
has been magnified out of all proportion. The 
tales of woe which accompany the figures of 
increase in the total human population are care- 


fully worded to avoid mentioning the fact that 
total food production has been rising at an even 
faster rate, and that we are therefore unlikely to 
find ourselves in a world unable to provide food 
for those in a position to pay for it. 

On all grounds, therefore, the economic justifi- 
cation for the continued high level of agricultural 
support is slender, yet food is a commodity so 
essential to human existence that governments are 
naturally wary of taking risks. The answer is 
probably to try gradually to make British agri- 
culture more competitive, to discourage the less 
economic units and to seek eventually to reduce 
the burden of price support. This would make 
British agriculture very much more efficient and 
in the long run more healthy; but at all costs the 
idea of preserving it in a vacuum must be avoided. 


Lord Beaverbrook at Home 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


R. TOM DriBerG’s recent biography of Lord 

Beaverbrook fell uneasily between what 
might be described as two stools; it was neither a 
straightforward attack on the man, nor a straight- 
forward defence of him. And indeed the same 
difficulty must face any would-be biographer of 
this controversial figure. A man who has played 
as many parts as Lord Beaverbrook in his time 
has, who has been by turns politician, historian, 
crusader—such a man cannot fit easily into the 
pigeon-holes of right and left, or even of right and 
wrong. The fact is, there cannot be a truly 
objective biography of Lord Beaverbrook during 
his lifetime; not only because there are obviously 
things that cannot yet be told about him and those 
whose lives have touched his, but also because he 
has been so much a part of the history of our 
troubled times. 

This being so, Mr..Liers has found a happy, if 
limited, solution to the problem. His book* makes 
no attempt to put this enigmatic figure in its final 
historical place—nor indeed does he claim that it 
does. Mr. Liers has writtén the story of Beaver- 
brook the man rather than Beaverbrook the public 
figure. ‘Each incident,’ says the publishers’ note, ‘is 
one that the author . . . himself has seen or one 
that has been reported by reliable authorities.’ 
And a series of incidents is what the book is. Its 
tone may be gauged from the dedication: 

To the beaver, the most diligent of God's 
creatures, a gentle humorist, a lover of home 
and family, and America’s first colonist, whose 
sacrifices have helped to make our country great. 

No ‘debunking,’ no ‘knocking’ here, one can see 
immediately! But I for one am quite content that 
this should be so. Lord Beaverbrook has his 
admirers and his detractors; I can see no harm in 
one of the former, inspired by an obvious affec- 
tion, coming forward with this selection of stories 
about the great man in his natural habitat. Mr. 
Liers does not pretend that his book is a final judg- 
ment on his subject, or indeed that it is a par- 
ticularly weighty contribution to that judgment. 
We take or leave his artless, charming little book 
for what it is—a labour of love. ‘For many years,’ 
writes Mr. Liers, ‘I hesitated to write a book about 








* A Beaver’s Story. By Emil E. Liers. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 


beavers. So many old-time trappers and game- 
wardens that I knew . . . seemed better authori- 
ties on the subject that I. ... None of these 
people has written a beaver book yet, but I have 
consulted with each one of them in preparing this 
story of a beaver. . . . They have helped both in 
confirming my findings and observations on 
beaver behaviour and in offering new ideas and 
reports from their own experience with beavers.’ 
And with that in mind, we can read Mr. Liers 
with pleasure and profit. It came as news to me, 
for instance, to learn that Lord Beaverbrook has a 
nickname—Akella, which Mr. Liers tells us is ‘the 
Ojibway word for “leader.” ’ And this is how he 
describes the man: 
A beautiful big male . . . quite gaunt. . 
on his back he carried scars from the attacks of 


older . .. patriarchs . . . a strong and vigorous 
. - . beaver. 


Already the subject is-coming alive with that 
simple physical description (though surely ‘he 
weighed close to seventy pounds’ must be a mis- 
print? I presume a hundred and seventy pounds is 
what is intended), and when he adds: ‘Each day 
Akella worked industriously from late afternoon 
till dawn’ we see immediately the relentless life of 
the great newspaper proprietor, who will allow his 
staff no rest because he takes none himself. 
Though it is soon made clear that his Lordship will 
brook no interference in the running of his empire, 
Mr. Liers telling us that he ‘posted and frequently 
renewed special beaver “No Trespassing” signs all 
around. Every beaver . . . posts and guards his 
own territory. ... Nearly every night Akella 
made the rounds of his signposts. . . .” Anyone 
who has worked in any of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
newspapers knows very well the feeling that used 
to spread throughout the building when the word 
came down that the old man was doing the 
rounds! And Mr. Liers conveys very well the 
fierce joy men like Lord Beaverbrook take in the 
hard work that has made them what they are. 


Sometimes, we learn, he ‘worked . . . very late, 
until the sun was well up . . . and water birds 
flew in to look for breakfast. . . .’ Not that his 


Lordship’s work has been achieved without 
opposition and jeers from those who lack the 
stamina to work on till the very birds feel it is time 


£57 


for breakfast; it is not difficult to recognise the 
upstart Labour: politician Mr. Liers contemp- 
tuously refers to as ‘a newly arrived bittern,’ with 
‘his rhythmic, pump-like call—“Go-hunk-ah! 
Go-hunk-ah!”’ 

Only a man who does not know Lord Beaver- 
brook, Mr. Liers implies, would shout ‘Go-hunk- 
ah!’ after him. Certainly his employees would not; 
there is a touching (but, as anyone who knows 
conditions in the Beaverbrook press will tell you, 
quite accurate) description of Lord Beaverbrook 
interviewing new reporters, ‘learning to know 
them and talking to them in encouraging grunts.’ 

It has long been well known that Lord Beaver- 
brook took a close personal interest in the con- 
struction of the Express building at the corner of 
Fleet Street and Shoe Lane. But Mr. Liers 
now tells us that his Lordship actually participated 
in the building work. ‘For almost two weeks . . . 
He worked each night . . . and often slept there 
in the daytimesin a shallow trench. . . . Akella 
was at work on some exciting new project... . 
After a night or two of steady work . . . Akella 
would grow lonesome. ... Akella could not 
explain . . . just what he was doing, but some- 
how . . . he was making provision for the . . . 
future. . . . Night after night he cut and carried 

.. Stones as large as he could carry. . . . Grad- 
ually, the mound . . . rose . . . like an island.’ 
This is typical of the man whose portrait Mr. 
Liers is painting; like all great empire-builders, 
Lord Beaverbrook is driven to participate directly 
in all the activities of his empire. And in the tough 
world of Fleet Street such incessant attention to 
detail is vital. It is a cold and ruthless world, and 
Mr. Liers hints at some of the struggles Lord 
Beaverbrook has had in his day, and the desperate 
expedients he has been forced to employ in the 
fight for survival. ‘He would raise his nose just 
a fraction of an inch . . . exhale silently ... 
and sink . . . again so quietly that no enemy’s eye 
could detect his presence. This process could be 
repeated time after time, as long as danger 
threatened.’ 

And so the story goes on, detail after detail 
being added until we feel we know (and, if I dare 
say it, love) Lord Beaverbrook as well as his latest 
biographer. If is a one-sided story, of course; and 
Mr. Liers would scarcely pretend that it is not. 
But it is a real and important side, and right well 
Mr. Liers has described it. It remains only to say 
that Mr. Ray Sherin’s illustrations admirably 
complement the text, and that his frontispiece, 
here reproduced, though it is, of course, in a more 
traditional style, can compare very well with Mr. 
Graham Sutherland's great portrait. 
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CHRIST IN JEANS 


First produced by ATV for the Independent Teleyv 
Network of Great Britain, 


ision 


the film of this modern-dress 


Passion play has now been Shown on the American 
Broadcasting Company’s Network in the U.S.A. These 


are the yv 
vision critic. 
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| Television: Modern V 


‘Christ in Jeans’ on 
Bishop Pike’s Show 


By JACK GOULD 


6sQV\HRIST IN JEANS,” a 

modern version of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, 
is a drama of striking power 
and poignancy. It was seen 
yesterday afternoon on the 
program of the Right Rev. 
James A. Pike, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Califor- 
nia, over Channel 7. 

The unconventionality of 
the play’s approach, showing 
Jesus as a youth in a pull- 
over sweater and Mary in a 
polo coat and head scarf, did 
not detract either from its so- 
lemnity or reverence. On the 
contrary, the format impart- 
ed an undoubted contempo- 
rary pertinency to Christ's 
last twelve hours 

The drama was prepared 
by the Rev. Hugh Bishop, 
whose presentation was origi- 
nally offered by Associated 
Television, Ltd., on the com- 
mercial video network in 
Britain. The play caused 
considerable controversy in 
London. 





Actually, any elemen 
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t of 


ersion of the Crucifixion 


sensationalism is limited chief- 
ly to the title. “Christ in 
Jeans” is a symbolic drama 
fm which none of the actors 
Says a word; the narration is 
left to Father Bishop, whose 
effective speaking voice, deep 
earnestness and determined 
candor shape the mood for an 
unusual video experience. 

Jesus is seen as 2 handsome 
young man, born between the 
two World Wars, who under- 
goes a third-degree examina- 
tion preparatory to His trial 
before Pilate. 

In a scene of agonizing re- 
ality, He is shown lying down 
on the cross, to which His 
hands are then nailed, During 


“His hours on the cross He is 


visited by His mother and 
John, John is described as 
“the impetuous teen-ager” 
who gives so fully of his 
friendship. 

The Resurrection is handled 
with beautiful simplicity. Aft- 
er a viewer sees the fallen 
face of Jesus on the cross 
there is a brilliant flash of 
light and a moment's pause. 


; And then there is a. simple 


| profile of His face, vibrantly 
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alive, but totally reposed. 
Father Bishop’s accompany- 


| ing commentary was en- | 


hanced by a sharp and pene- 


The type of third-degree ex 


remote. = 






trating awareness of ‘today. |: 
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amination to which Jesus wag @ 
subjected, he noted, still pre- # 
vails “on both sides of the € 
Iron Curtain.” 

Nor, he observed, is the 
world yet free from Pilates 
who trample on human dig- 
nity by expediently condoning 
concentration camps, racial 
discrimination and slums. 

The production by Michael 
Reddington enjoyed striking 
lighting and vivid camera ef- 
fects, Any play that aspires 
to depict the ordeal of Jesus 
in a modern setting is per- 
haps vound to invite dissent- =: 
ing voices is 

But Father Bishop and As- i 


: 
sociated Television succeeded ~ 


in their main undertaking; as eo 
Bishop Pike suggested. in a 
their film Bethlehem +s not > 
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Roundabout 


Flotsam 


ARCHER STREET On a 
Monday morning is just 
a short dingy street in 
Soho: a couple of news- 
agents, a shop that sells 

kitchen knives, 


J and the back 
door of the 
Windmill 
Theatre. Be- 

~ 


i 
hind its grimy 


facade are the premises of the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation and, a few doors down, what appears to 
be a bassoon factory. They must account for the 
change that comes over Archer Street on a 
Monday afternoon. 

By two o'clock the street is alive with 
musicians. Fat musicians, thin musicians, sad 
ones, boisterous ones. Sleek bandleaders in 
camel-hair coats looking for next week's players 
and paying off last week’s. Symphony players in 
long mackintoshes looking like small-time grocers. 
Sharp-eyed fixers arranging bookings for other 
people and looking like black marketeers. Some 
even look like musicians. 

They tend to have loud ties (indicating jazz), 
or light suede shoes (indicating prosperity), or 
instrument cases (indicating availability). But 
prestige is against so open a display; and the man 
with the double violin case (duet for violin and 
pyjamas) carefully announced that he was merely 
passing through on his way back from a week- 
end job. 

Casals would never be among those present; 
nor would Tommy Kinsman. But just about the 
whole flotsam of free-lance music shows up here 
sooner or later. The tireless bands who play for 
dances: the three-piece suites who match the 
potted palms in hotels: the orchestras that saw 
away in a Lyons Corner House: ballet orches- 
tras, restaurant ensembles, jazz concert groups: 
they all find their players here. The camel-coated 
steadies rely on ‘the Street’ to keep them in the 
know rather than in work. But to the regulars, 
the ‘gig’ or free-lance players, the place is a 
serious market, the eccentric hub of their uncer- 
tain trade. They can make £30 a week or more, 
but this is rare. Most are lucky to work two or 
three nights a week at a few pounds a time. 

By four o'clock the street is in an uproar, com- 
pletely blocked. A car, its horn con brio demand- 
ing passage, flings clarinettists into the arms of 
drummers, and non-reading jazz men among 
Royal Collegians from the symphony orchestra, 
as it inches its way past. A pianist, disentangling 
himself from the combined embrace of a fixer, 
two flautists and a motor-cycle, picks his en- 
velope of sheet music out of the gutter and dusts 
himself down composedly. ‘Oh, it’s quiet. For a 
Monday,’ he says. The fixers going round with 
their little books, the bandleaders asking jovially 
does anyone know of a good trumpeter—it all 
looks as open and easy as an eighteenth-century 
Mop Fair, with the serving men and labourers 
waiting in the marketplace for hire. But it would 
be no use any amateur getting his banjo out of 
the attic and going down there. Rarely do any 


of the musical directors take on anyone they do 
not know. Nor is musical talent enough to break 
the ring: the directors have a deep distrust of 
‘characters,’ however well they play. 

To the bandleader, it is a lot more important 
that a player does not arrive late or drunk or 
spoiling for a fight than that he plucks his strings 
with angel fingers. If he can read music, find 
a clean shirt and stay polite to the clientéle, that 
will do. And this last is not always easy. ‘She 
is always called Pamela,’ confides one veteran 
of a hundred deb. dances. ‘Daddy's Bentley is 
always outside. The champagne bubbles tickle 
her nose. And sooner or later she always says, 
“Oh, do let Reggie have a go at the drums!”’ 


Jetsam 


FIDGET PIE was on the menu of the Shropshire 
buffet lunch at the Building Centre and the cham- 
pagne corks popped as David Douglas, twelfth 
Marquess of Queensberry, introduced us to Sculp- 
tura. Apart from the enigma of Sculptura, why 
Shropshire? The home of the Lilleshall Company, 
for whom the Marquess had designed some 
vitreous fireclay bathroom furniture, is in Salop, 
but nevertheless on the fringe of the Black 
Country. Small forlorn bands of diffident jour- 
nalists wandered among the permanent exhibits, 
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baffled by counters labelled Information but 
devoid of informers, until the Right Honourable 
the Earl Granville, MC, stepped to the rostrum 
in well-cut tweeds to announce that David 
Queensberrry was about to unveil Sculptura. 
Before the curtains swept back to reveal primrose 
lavatory basins with pedestal suites, closets and 
bidets of fetching shapes (‘not heart-shaped, old 
boy, pear-shaped’), it was explained that the whole 
weight of the medical profession had been 
brought to bear on the problem of the correct 
physiological angle of the human frame. A closet 
may be a choice of primrose, pastel blue, tur- 
quoise or ivory (white inside for inner cleanli- 
ness), but it ought invariably to be fourteen, not 
sixteen, inches high and to slope gently back- 
wards. 

‘Not good enough for me,’ grumbled one dark- 
jowled critic, glowering at a pastel washbasin, 
‘might be good design, but where do I put me 
shaving soap, razor, brush and all me parapher- 
nalia?’ A traditionalist, he regretted the dis- 


‘appearance of the ‘dirt-retaining depressions’ in 


which the old-fashioned soap so cosily used to 
settle down into a marbled jelly. After his unveil- 
ing, the twelfth Marquess settled cosily down 
to his helping of fidget pie (bacon, apple and 
potato, with lots of pepper) and a glass of cham- 
pagne, ready to discuss the technicalities of 
ceramic design with all comers. It seemed a far 
cry from Eton and the Horse Guards to the 
Potteries—even via the Chelsea School of Art. 


Bournemouth on a Shoestring 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


BouRNEMOUTH is a place of 
surprises. One never knows 
where one is with it. The hotel 
trade may be booming, as I 
discovered on Saturday night 
when I tried some 157 different 
hotels in the centre of town for 
a room. But when Stratford 
recently combed the entire city for a wicker bath- 
chair, they found only one, in a museum, and 
that not made of wicker. And this eminently 
respectable resort, with its splendid natural set- 
tings and its buildings standing in heavy 
Philistine obliviousness, like Conservative con- 
ferences shocked into stone, on cliffs licked by 
a vast and hungry sea, houses a lively and com- 
petent symphony orchestra. Yet the town 
suspends its orchestra by a shoestring. 

Last week Bournemouth showed its better side. 
By that I mean not only the annual meeting of 
the Bournemouth East Conservative Asso- 
ciation, at which a speaker who described 
Major Friend as ‘a very gallant gentleman’ 
was unceremoniously shouted down, but an 
even greater sign of grace, the Easter Music Festi- 
val. In the course of five days the public, migrant 
and resident, was offered six orchestral concerts, 
including such West of England rarities as the 
Spring Symphony, Belshazzer’s Feast, Vaughan 
Williams’s Sixth Symphony, the Scéne d'Amour 
from Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet and Blacher’s 
Paganini Variations. And the public, on the 





whole, took the offer. As I walked to the Winter 
Gardens for the Britten and Walton concert, I 
had the impression that the whole population was 
queueing to see Carry on Nurse (‘every possible 
type of patient is gathered together in this grand 
holiday film’), but the audience in the concert hall 
was large and enthusiastic. 

For the orchestra the festival was only an inten- 
sification of labours that are continually formid- 
able. It gives 240 concerts a year, and toils 
exhaustingly up and down the West Country. And 
it does so on subsidies which in a German town 
of half the size would be regarded as proof of 
swinish indifference to art. The case-history of 
the Bournemouth Orchestra is typical of the 
social status of art, a dozen years after the Wel- 
fare State and the Arts Council. Art in England 
is.a beggar—a beggar with prospects, ‘but a 
beggar none the less. Till 1954 the orchestra, 
municipally established, had cost the corporation 
something of the order of a twopenny rate. At 
that point the Musicians’ Union put up the basic 
wage. Whereupon the councillors swelled, re- 
membered their heritage and those anciént British 
truths—that unions are bad and art must pay 
its way—and kicked the orchestra into the street. 
There it was found in a moribund condition by 
a few rich patrons who nourished the anarchist 
doctrine that good music is not entirely a matter 
of sound business, and set on its feet, where five 
years later it stands, an ornament to the per- 
tinacity and shrewd management of the Western 
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THE WORLD IS CRYING OUT FOR MORE POWER 

















The Sron Mor pumped-storage power station of the North of Scotland Hydro- Electric 
Board contains an English Electric 6000 kW water turbine and induction generator 
motor. English Electric have supplied generating plant to twenty-three hydro-electric 
stations in Scotland. 


THERE’S A NEW SOUND IN THE GLENS 


There’s a new sound in the glens today—the quiet, purposeful hum 
They’// hear it 12,000 miles away of English Electric turbines and their alternators. . Bee: 

This undramatic sound represents more power in the Scottish 
Electricity Grid—the promise of more prosperity in Scotland . .. 
and of more money to spend abroad on imports. The sound from 
these English Electric turbo-alternators echoes around the globe. 

Abroad, too, English Electric is concerned with projects for 
generating power—from water, coal, oil, the atom; with more 
efficient transformers and switchgear to distribute this power—as 
well as with the production of locomotives, marine engines, and 
aircraft. 

This equipment earns Britain millions of pounds of overseas 
currency. And the power it creates means growing prosperity 
abroad, more money to spend, much of it on British goods. 

Again, every project means more experience and even better 
techniques—from which Britain and the world will benefit. 

English Electric’s business is more power—for greater prosperity 
everywhere. 


Power is the business of 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





At the White Nile Scheme Board’s Cotton Ginning Factory at Gebel Awlia, Sudan, three bringing you better living 
English Electric 328 kW diesel-alternator sets are installed. This factory was also 
equipped with English Electric motors, switchgear and fusegear. THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Orchestral Society if not to the enlightenment of 
the councillors of Bournemouth. 

But in scraping together just under a penny rate 
(after an eightpenny rate has duly gone to bowl- 
ing greens and tennis courts), and in then taking 
back a fifth of the resultant subsidy as rent for 
the use of the hall, the corporation is acting in a 
rather more generous and civilised manner than 
any other comparable town council. The 
feebleness of its comparative enlightenment 
merely shows up the general state of barbarism. 

The orchestra can hardly be accused of wanting 
to be spoonfed. But its predicament shows the 
kind of cramped and stony existence that is im- 
posed on even the toughest and most resourceful 
growth in the vacant lots of England outside the 
metropolitan hothouse (as it seems to struggling 
provincial musicians). The orchestra is busily 
spreading its roots. A scheme is on foot to 
proselytise the youth of Bournemouth by putting 
on concerts whose programmes have been ex- 
pressly chosen by them. A request to all the towns 
which the orchestra visits, to support it with a 
sixteeenth of a penny rate, may bring in enough 
to meet the annual deficit of £8,500. But this will 
only enabie it to keep alive at subsistence level. 
The players will still have to give 240 concerts 
a year, mostly at wages of £13 10s. a 
week. This is mass-production music, The surpris- 
ing and admirable thing is that good performances 
are given by players stretched so hard. One finds 
not shoddiness and stale routine, but a reasonably 
disciplined enthusiasm. The performance of 
Vaughan Williams’s Sixth Symphony was im- 
mensely powerful, dramatic and concentrated, 
presenting it in a single sweep, with such fiery 
conviction that doubts (which can pose them- 
selves awkwardly in this work) whether the music 
is fully equal to the idea which drives it, withered 
into insignificance. But the fact that Charles 
Groves and the orchestra sometimes achieve such 
standards in spite of all the obstacles of over- 
performing and under-rehearsing is all the more 
reason for supporting them adequately. Arts 
Council grants have crept up from time to time, 
but usually to meet some sudden crisis, such as 
an increase in union rates. The new funds are 
quickly absorbed, and the basic situation remains 
as before. In Belshazzar’s Feast and the Spring 
Symphony, in spite of moments of prodigious 
excitement, the lack of adequate funds and there- 
fore of adequate rehearsal, told both in detailed 
mistakes and in a general want of security—the 
forces involved had met for the first time that 
morning. It is the old story. The nation can get 
its music on the cheap if it wants to. But assertions 
of the superiority of Anglo-Saxon culture should 
be left to the Empire Loyalists. 

The ju.ugle state of English music was ironically 
demonstrated the other day when the concert 
halls of central London came out in a sudden rash 
of modernism. Within a couple of miles, from 
Marylebone to North Lambeth, there was a 
simultaneous choice of a Webern quartet. a 
Stravinsky concerto, a symphony by Humphrey 
Searle and wind quintets by Schoenberg, Fricker 
and Wilhelm Pijper. At the Wigmore Hall ICA 
concert the superb Danzi Quintet gave perform- 
ances of a brilliance, ease and expressiveness that 
deserved, and could have converted, an audience 
of hundreds. They were heard by about thirty 


people. 
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Rot at the Top 


By PETER FORSTER 


Since the BBC so often behaves 
—as many who have felt its 
clammy embrace can testify— 
like that branch of the Civil Ser- 
vice which administers enter- 
tainment, some eccentric plan- 
ning is only to be expected. 
But nowadays, what with so 
much sport at peak viewing hours, one begins to 
suspect that BBC Talks and Features are run 
by Peter Dimmock; and one way and another 
the present general, low-ebb lack of inspiration 
in BBC programmes suggests mildew where once 
the Grapes of Reith were stored. 

One sad thing about this is the implicit mis- 
conception of what is involved in the fight for 
viewers. However much they may protest (and 
methinks they do protest too much), ITV is set 
up against the BBC; they may not want to put 
the BBC out of business, but they want it out 
of their particular field, rather as the Daily 
Mirror is all in favour of The Times existing so 
long as it stays out of the Mirror’s field. It is surely 
no careless accident that ITV has now moved 
its midweek play from Wednesday to Tues- 
day, thus spiking the BBC’s guns on its regular 
drama night. And the way to cope with this 
situation is not to fill the screen with boxers and 
badminton players, or to organise amateur variety 
shows like Top Town which are even worse than 
professional variety shows, or to pretend that 
Horrocks fawning over Skorzeny amounts to a 
prestige programme, but to concentrate on the 
kind of quality work the BBC exists to provide. 
After all, the BBC has a loftier aim than, say, 
Associated-Rediffusion, which suffers from the 
handicap of being basically just one of British 
Electric Traction’s lesser subsidiary companies, 
there primarily to make money. But where is it 
now, the BBC's glory and the dream? To be a 
bright, ambitious BBC director in your early 
thirties must be one of the more frustrating 
current dilemmas, faced with years of waiting for 
all those nearer-the-top men and women to retire. 
Indeed, a main justification for any third network 
would be to give these younger people their heads: 
I would specify no senior executive to be over 
forty. When they reached forty, the BBC would 
always have them back. 

One trouble is that quality has never neces- 
sarily been popular, as was illustrated yet again 
when the nationals howled gleefully and predict- 
ably that Vivien Leigh and The Skin of Our 
Teeth failed to get huge viewing figures—as if 
the Admass ever supported quality drama, how- 
ever eminent the players. Indeed, seemingly to 
escape the implication of this Sir John Gielgud 
took to the screen this week; not as Hamlet or 
Richard II or even John Worthing, but in A Day 
by the Sea, by the Tennent Laureate, N. C. 
Hunter, which, however impeccable the playing, 
remains among Sir John’s most genteel and unad- 
venturous successes. (Another reason, incident- 
ally, why I still consider the Oliviers the leaders 
of their profession.) Of Miss Leigh’s Sabina, 





Agate’s tribute fifteen years ago still stands: ‘an 
enchanting piece of nonsense-cum-allure, half 
dabchick and half dragonfly. The best per- 
formance in this kind since Yvonne Printemps,’ 
and for the rest one was left puzzled by those 
critics whose reaction to Wilder’s brilliant piece 
was merely to assert that TV is best suited to 
realism, as if TV should therefore never try any- 
thing else. And the writing here was of a quality 
seldom found in the indigenous realistic TV 
theatre. 

One of TV’s enlivening qualities (usually ig- 
nored by those who see it as a dullard, levelling 
medium) is its power to arouse furious disagree- 
ment in the viewer. But the argument on-screen 
must be fairly staged. Last week, for instance, 
in the normally admirable Tonight, Francis Noel- 
Baker and Colin Legum were said, to hold 
violently opposed viewpoints concerning Grivas. 
Now there are quite a lot of us who still consider 
Grivas a dirty murderer: not so, apparently, Mr. 
Noel-Baker or Mr. Legum, and thus no argument 
and precious little disagreement emerged. The 
point about this, please note, is not to do with 
which viewpoint is right, but whether the rele- 
vant viewpoints were expressed at all: a dis- 
cussion that superficially seems free and full may 
in fact amount fo no contest. Again, in a recent 
Panorama, when discussing Cyprus, why put 
Noel-Baker, glib, slick, quick professional poli- 
tician that he is, up against a Tory who, possibly 
admirable elsewhere, showed as a true booby on 
the screen, and an air marshal who went down 
in flames after an almost perfunctory burst of 
fire? The balance of fire-power should be roughly 
equal, and even W. J. Brown, the old unsinkable 
cork himself, makes a better Tory spokesman 
than some of the regulars currently put up. Thus, 
with TV coverage of the election so much in the 
news, one might add a footnote to Mr. Grimond’s 
article last week and remark that the real in- 
fluence lies first, not with those who speak, but 
with those who choose them. Ability on the 
screen can count for nothing against the fact that 
a secretary remembers your phone number, as 
many a puzzled and passed-over artist knows, and 
it is alway worth remembering that faces are seen 
mostly because the producer, not the public, asks 
for them. TV’s real political power lies in the 
hands of those who select speakers. I tremble to 
think whose some of those hands are. 

Random moments. Noele Gordon's casual, 
jolly lunch-time show (ITV), American style sen- 
sibly translated . . . Lady Lewisham, with that 
ineffable smile and effable manner, talking more 
tripe about the theatre in four minutes on A-Z 


“than one would have thought possible . . . the 


Rosalina Neri Show {ITV) featuring a busty 
Italian blonde with hair like a wimple, and a 
chorus of determined individualists, must recom- 
mend itself to connoisseurs of the awful, who if 
strong enough can stay tuned and get Late 
Extra, with its bland young men who try so hard 
and achieve all the sophistication of a suburban 
tennis club. 








Unfamiliar Picture 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Cinema 
Tiger Bay. (Leicester Square 
Theatre.)}—The Sound and 
the Fury. (Carlton.) 
J. Lee THOMPSON is the only 
/ British director (of featuge 


films at any rate) who manages 
to show our national life 
and atmosphere as raucous, 
vigorous and exuberant. His temptation is to 
slither into fruitiness, into stagy bounce and 
jollity and a too heightened view of particular 
idioms and behaviour; but the effort to bring out 
the tough variety of place and class and feature 
is something that wants applauding even when 
it only half succeeds. Outside Britain, his films 
arouse surprise and interest and even incredulity, 
so unfamiliar a picture does he present of us: as 
good an antidote to the conventional view of 
British institutions as it is to the generally held 
view of the British character, for his people are 
passionate creatures and the physical world about 
them, however drab, is, to match them, pas- 
sionately observed. 
His Tiger Bay (‘A’ certificate) is set in Cardiff, 
in a slum district near the docks where coloured 


faces are more frequent than white and an 
accepted part of the landscape: an unpretentious 
film about a child which seems to achieve a 
greater authenticity than some of his more am- 
bitious and apparently deliberate efforts at social 
realism. In fact, his direction is excellent (though 
unobtrusive), at once deft and tough, and no one 
can judge to what extent he has been brilliant, 
to what extent lucky, in achieving the perform- 
ance he does from John Mills’s daughter Hay- 
ley as the child who sees a murder and makes 
friends with the murderer. For a performance 
as convincing as this from a child must always 
be a mystery, like the subtleties of the child in 
the story who lies to adults with an enthusiasm 
and a haphazardness that leave one (as children 
do) pretty well in the dark about motives. How 
much that makes up the performance is instinct, 
how much understanding, how much adult direc- 
tion, how much a matter of presence and per- 
sonality and freshness, no one can tell: what 
counts is that in this girl on the shambling, charm- 
ing edge of adolescence one seems to find all child- 
ren, all the reactions of childhood and even the 
reactions of adults towards all other children. 
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After the press show no fewer than five mothers 
were gathered in a group saying how much she re- 
minded them of their children, male or female 
and all ages from two upwards; for this reason, 
perhaps, she can twist one’s heart with a sniff 
or a grimace: indeed, her conspiratorial faces 
look so private and unobserved that one wonders 
how the director caught them, or how she came 
to reproduce them at the right moment. And, 
utterly delightful as she is, there is nothing, 
nothing contrived about her, nothing ‘cute’ or 
actressy for all the undoubted virtuosity she 
shows: she seems simply (for all her strong 
individuality) the essence of childhood, of all 
that puzzles and eludes as well as enchants 
those who have outgrown and (almost inevitably) 
forgotten it, of a world that adults cannot enter. 
John Mills is unpushingly good as the police in- 
spector. the young German actor Horst Buch- 
holz excellent in the difficult part of the sym- 
pathetic murderer. 

Stylists—writers with an unmistakable and 
obtrusive style—are not, as a rule, very filmable: 
if only because the skeleton of their work—plot 
and character and situation—may, stripped of its 
style, so often sound absurd. The Sound and the 
Fury (director: Martin Ritt; ‘A’ certificate), from 
a novel by Faulkner, sounds pretty good non- 
sense in outline, if only because an outline of 
its plot reads like a parody of every other Deep 
South story. I have not read the novel, but 
imagine some drastic bowdlerising must have 
taken place between the book and the film, if only 
to explain what the publicity handout means 
when it calls it: ‘A blistering story of love and 
transgression that breaks the unwritten com- 
mandment.’ Blistering? Unwritten command- 
ment? Perhaps this all applies to Faulkner, and 
has somehow been mislaid on the way. 

‘Living in a decrepit Colonial mansion,’ the 
handout goes on to say, ‘are Jason (Yul Brynner), 
son of the present Mrs. Compson (Francoise 
Rosay) by her first husband, his stepbrothers, 
Howard, a useless drunkard, and Ben, an idiot, 
Quentin (Joanne Woodward), the seventeen-year- 
old illegitimate daughter of their sister Caddy, 
who left home when her child was born, and their 
Negro servant Old Dilsey (Ethel Waters).” Im- 
possible, perhaps, to make more than pastiche out 
of that, and Mr. Ritt has directed it with all the 
stops out, boldly heedless (it would appear) of 
likely laughs. And the acting matches: everyone 
‘performs’ to the point of hamming, and every 
performance brings echoes of others like it. 
Margaret Leighton plays the ageing nympho- 
maniac with the half-dreadful pathos of Vivien 
Leigh as Blanche du Bois—with even the same 
sort of clothes, the same almost skeletally thin, 
ravaged remains of beauty. Yul Brynner, though 
his presence persuades a bit, is every film hero 
that starts with a veneer of villainy—tough out- 
side, tender and 'oving inside, if only anyone 
could (as the audience at once can) see. And the 
much-praised Miss Woodward failed to persuade 
me that she was an adolescent girl in behaviour 
or in looks, or (more-important) that she had 
anything touching about her to get over the 
singularly unattractive gaucheness of mind and 
body enough to make Jason fall in love 
with her.. 

There are some good moments from Francoise 
Rosay and Ethel Waters, and a rather moving 
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HAPPINESS | 
is every | 
CHILD’S RIGHT | 


But... there are still many tragic lives 

needing HELP. This voluntary society 

has 4,500 children (including spastics, 

diabetics and maladjusted) now in its 
care. 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come 
DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS. AND STRAYS) 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON, S.E.1! 
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Total assets standing at over £304,000 ,000! 
Here is a level of security to satisfy the 
most critical investor. Another important 
point: the yield is attractive too—current- 
ly 34 per cent per annum with income tax 
paid by the Society. This represents £6.1.9 
per cent when income tax is paid at the 
standard rate. 

There are now some 600,000 Abbey 
National investors. Their savings are safe 
and profitable. Their future is the brighter 
for their wisdom in the past. 


REGULAR SAVERS! 


Why not enquire about BUILD-UP shares—the simple, 
profitable Abbey National plan for those who can save 
between £1 and £10 per month? 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 


Member of The Building Societies Association 
ASSETS £304,000,000 
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Sherry 
PILAR, 
 MANZANILLA 


15/- per bottle 


A delicate, dry sherry, 
shipped exclusively for 
J. Lyons & Company Ltd. 
by M. Anto. de la Riva, Jerez, Spain 


Bordeaux - White 


LION 
BLANC 


| 8/6 per bottle 


A very popular medium sweet wine 
' Monopoly of J. Lyons & Company Ltd. 
Specially selected. 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 

carriage paid. Orders for 1 or 2 bottles 

please add 2/6 for packing and delivery. 
Order direct from 


LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 


26 SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0425 


a @ 
For a full list of value wines 
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impersonation from Jack Warden as the dumb 
idiot brother looked after by a tiny, bright Negro 
boy, cruel and loving. But as a picture of Southern 
life or a study of human relationships the film 
utterly fails to convince one, being strangled by 
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local colour and an unwavering belief in-the 
commercial possibilities of the most uncommer- 
cialised parts of the South, where the only Way 
even Mr. Brynner can make a living is-by working 
in the town’s general store. 


Every Day is Sunday 


By SIMON HODGSON 


AT the Crane Kalman Gallery 
| a young art teacher from Black- 
burn, Mr. Peter Shackleton, is 
exhibiting thirty-three oil paint- 
ings, They are all in that gaily 
coloured but rather mournful 
tradition which emerged in 
England in the nineteen-forties, 
and they are all in one way or another pains- 
takingly imitative. The tradition itself is not dis- 
agreeable, but it can be very dull—the sort of 
pictures Mr. Shackleton paints hang in every 
summer miscellany, or sometimes reach a more 
personal note in the work of, say, Mr. Alan 
Reynolds. Indeed Mr. Reynolds is a good example, 
as many echoes of his style appear at the Crane 
Kalman Gallery. He draws nicely, but he found 
early in his career certain formule which he con- 
tinues to use in each succeeding canvas. For 
instance he uses a shape like a splayed shaving 
brush for the foliage of trees, cutting off the out- 
line in a continuous curving line. This Mr. 
Shackleton also uses, and one wonders if he will 
ever find another way to paint his trees. It would 
be a great pity if he didn’t; both these painters 
are young, and both tend towards naturalism, 
and if you are going to be a naturalistic illustrator 
it is necessary to go on finding out new things 
about nature, and developing new means of paint- 
ing them. It took Corot—although a very different 
case—very many years to become the painter of 
an endless series of identically deadly willows. 

All the young artists in this English tradition 
paint well—they enjoy their media—and are con- 
cerned with roughly similar aspects of English 
country; corners of villages, humble rooms and 
people, the unsmart ends of beaches. At their best 
they are in the tradition more of Sickert than of 
the early Sutherland, informing the most un- 
promising subject with life and sympathy. At their 
worst they achieve a painful sort of yokelish 
charm, their pictures barren of information or 
mood, trees, people, and houses sufficiently dis- 
torted to show that they belong to the world of 
Vaughan and other painters of the Forties, the 
formula plunked in without reference to the 
actual subject, leaving nothing for us to enjoy but 
patches of nice paint, and some gentle colour. 

By no means all of this applies to Mr. 
Shackleton, but he must do more to convince us 
that he ‘paints a tree because he has something 
specific that he personally wants to say in paint- 
ing it. In this way he would capture more of our 
attention, which he will not do by painting one 
or two loutishly whimsical moorland centaurs to 
cheer his show up—as he has in his present exhibi- 
tion. The real fault with these artists is that they 
are not brave enough, or ambitious or vulgar 
enough. Illustration in one form or another is the 


intention of every painter, otherwise he’d write, 
or do landscape gardening, or make pots instead, 
and illustration, even for the most fragile and 
delicate talents, needs determination and arro- 
gance, or at least a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence. Above all, pictures, be they abstract or 
drawings for the /Ilustrated London News, must 
communicate directly; surrealism failed because 
it only became illustration—i.e., its intentions 
could only be visually recognised—after the 
viewer had read a few dozen explanatory pam- 
phliets. It is not enough for Mr. Shackleton and 
others to take a few formule, dispose them more 
or less pleasantly on the canvas, paint and colour 
them in a professional way, and then say that 
they’ve painted a landscape. They are like Sun- 
day painters who once went to a good art school 
and now do pictures as very pleasant Christmas 
presents for their families and friends; and they're 
better Sunday painters than most because pro- 
fessional methods have been taught them in 
handling their materials, and they have kept up 
with a few full-time artists from whom they have 
learnt some surface tricks that are still in fashion. 
Their work lacks urgency and alertness. 

One bad-tempered footnote; a letter from the 
Crane Kalman Gallery reached me, advertising 
this exhibition, saying that Mr. Shackleton lives, 
with his wife and baby, ‘a clean, decent, purpose- 
ful life.’ After some more about poor Mr. 
Shackleton (who, one hopes, never saw the letter 
before it was sent out) being free from complexes, 
and being sincere and unaffected, it finishes by 
hoping that ‘you will visit the exhibition.” Does 
that encourage you to plunge past Harrods to 
the Gallery? 

By the time this appears there will remain only 
two days in which to see Mr. Bryan Wynter’s 
abstract paintings at the Waddington Galleries. 
These are rather monotonous in pattern, being 
mostly on a plan of strong vertical lines, but they 
are vigorously painted, and some are remarkable 
for their colour. Mr. Wynter is a painter who, in 
his Cornish fastness, develops and slowly and 
determinedly grows in strength and assurance. | , 
bought my first picture, an angry bunch of 
thistles on a Cornish window-sill, a lithograph by 
Mr. Wynter, when he was doing very different 
work (and when he was exhibiting at the other 
end of Cork Street—gallery politics?), and I 
should very much like to own one of the large oils 
he is now showing. 
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Miles Howard is on holiday and will retura 
next week. 
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NEW DESK 
with 


A BIG TOP 


For the executive who needs plenty 
of desk space, and who may hold 
meetings in his office, this is the ideal 
desk. The expansive top, 6’ 10” x 46” 
overall, projects from the pedestals 
to provide kneespace on three sides. 
Special features include glare-free 
working surface, touch operated 
flaps, gliding drawers and improved 
locking mechanism. Available in 
alternative heights. Stove enamelled 
in colours to tone with any decorative 
scheme. The Conference Desk is the 
latest addition to the Harvey *400 
Style’ Suite of office furniture in steel. 
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there's nothing like 
a long Martell 


THE LONG DRINK WITH GINGER ALE OR SODA 
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MONEY MATTERS 


Investing for Safety is 
downright Common Sense 


Assuming you have Capital—a few hundreds of pounds, 

maybe a few thousands. How is it invested ? Specula- 

tively in the hope of Capital gains— forgetting the 
possibility of Capital losses; or safely, holding tight to 

what you have? That’s a money matter—a money 
problem—of utmost importance. 

Because money matters in another sense too. 

It matters very much to you that the Capital you have 
remains intact; that you can withdraw it without loss 
whenever you like. Also that it should earn generous 
tax-paid Interest. Investors, and savers of small amounts, 
will find in the Planet Building Society, established in 
1848 and with present assets of £11,000,000 and large 
reserves, a very safe and very profitable answer to their 


money problems. 


3% 


4 


NET PER ANNUM 
equal to 61% on investments 
taxable at standard rate 


The Socicty pays the Income Tax 
Facilities for immediate withdrawal 


Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
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Trouble in Tibet 


" 


By STRIX 


PRING comes late to Tibet, and its advent is 

not an unmixed blessing to mechanised or 
partly mechanised forces; for as the snows melt 
the rivers rise, and the few motorable roads are 
threatened by landslides and wash-outs in the 
mountains and become temporarily impassable 
—in patches—on the plains. Little is known about 
the highways built across Eastern Tibet. by the 
Chinese. It is doubtful if more than two have 
been completed—one running west from Chengtu 
in Szechwan, the other southwest from Sining 
in Chinghai; it is still more doubtful if either can 
be called even approximately all-weather; and 
it is certain that neither Chengtu nor Sining is 
served, as yet, by a railway. 

Wheels, other than prayer-wheels, were un- 
known in Tibet until the present century. This was 
not because the Tibetans were too backward, or 
too mystical, to bother about an invention which 
the rest of the world had long found indispens- 
able, but because in their country wheels, at any 
rate before the emergence of the four-wheel- 
drive, had a very limited utility. They first made 
their debut during the British incursion of 1904, 
when the best part of a hundred ekkas (light 
Indian carts) were dismantled, humped piecemeal 
over the passes by coolies, reassembled and, 
drawn by ponies, mules or yaks and carrying 
240-lb. loads, did useful service shuttling to and 
fro on a comparatively level sector of the lines 
of communication. But although fodder had to 
be brought up for the ponies and mules (yaks are 
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self-supporting anywhere on the uplands) the 
carts did not need petrol; and although at the 
right season there is plenty of grazing to be found 
in Tibet, and pack-animals can live off the 
country in the short summer, motor transport is 
less fortunately circumstanced and must—as in 
the Western Desert—depend on dumps built up 
by its own exertions. 
. * * 

A campaign in Tibet has thus more affinities 
with an Arctic or Antarctic expedition than have 
campaigns in less abnormal parts of the world. 
The country is difficult and empty, the climate 
capable of a lethal savagery. To have to fight for 
water in a hot country is an exigency which 
soldiers used to dread; it must be equally dis- 
agreeable to have to fight for warmth, as Russian 
and German troops contended, in the winters of 
the Second War, for the ruined villages, their 
shelter and their life-preserving stoves. 

But in Tibet villages, ruined or otherwise, are 
rarer than in Russia; the cold is more extreme; 
and above the tree-line, and often below it, there 
is no timber or any other form of fuel except 
angol, or yak-dung, a considerable weight of 
which is needed to warm one platoon. The smallest 
part of the smallest force must for three-quarters 
of the year have with it, when on the move, 
the means of cooking and keeping the night-cold 
at bay; and this applies particularly to motorised 
units, for which the risks of failing to complete 
a stage and being unexpectedly benighted are 
greater than those faced by cavalry, or by 
infantry with pack-animals. 

* * * 

No modern campaign has yet been fought in 
which the problems of supply did not at first 
appear—and sometimes later proved—to be un- 
precedented and almost insuperable; there can 
however have been few in which a breakdown 
on the line of communications had, locally at 
least, such fell implications as it is liable to have 
in Tibet. Since neither the topography nor the 
meteorology of Central Asia has changed during 
the twentieth century, it may not be wholly 
irrelevant to cite some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the British invaders of Tibet more than 
fifty years ago. It is true that they were not tech- 
nically invaders. Their spearhead was a diplo- 
matic mission, conducted by Younghusband with 
legendary patience and forbearance; his escort, 
though reinforced after meeting opposition, was 
only equal in strength to a modern infantry 
brigade, usefully diversified by a few hundred 
scratch mounted infantry and understandably 
(because of the passes) weak in artillery. This 
British force fought only minor, though awk- 
ward, actions; its casualties were light; and many 
of the obstacles in its path were placed there by 
Whitehall or Simla, whose apron-strings—in the 
shape of a field-telegraph—it never, unluckily 
for the expedition, occurred to the Tibetans to 
cut. 

* * * 

Much has changed since 1904, but not the 
distance between the British railhead at Siliguri 
and Lhasa, which is roughly 400 miles. Of 360 
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80-lb. loads discharged at Siliguri, only forty 
were reaching the expedition’s advanced base at 
Gyantse, half-way to Lhasa, after several months’ 
hard work on opening and improving communi- 
cations; more than seven-eighths of every train- 
load went to supply the men and animals who 
kept these communications open. Though lightly 
protected, the tenuous supply-line was never 
seriously interfered with. Politically immature 
and militarily inept, the inhabitants of Western 
Tibet showed on the whole a welcoming dispo- 
sition to intruders from the outside world who, 
besides being per se intensely interesting, paid 
handsomely for such supplies and services as they 
were able to requisition. But even for a tiny force, 
whose operations spanned only one winter and 
and one summer, the problems of supply re- 
mained throughout acute. 

Allowing for the changes wrought by time over 
half a century, certain comparisons can still be 
made between the short, sharp, forgotten British 
foray and China’s ‘internal security’ commit- 
ments today. Science has not lowered the passes 
or improved the weather; and Lhasa is not 400 
miles, but 800 miles, from the bases on which the 
Chinese garrison relies. To keep the whole of this 
long line of communication continuously open 
throughout the year in the face of the climate 
and the elements is scarcely possible; and if active 
(or even passive) Tibetan hostility is added to 
these natural hazards, the difficulties of maintain- 
ing, let alone reinforcing, the Chinese garrisons 
in Central and Western Tibet must become 
serious. In favourable weather these difficulties 
can be marginally reduced by air-supply; but it 
is not easy to visualise a situation in which the 
Chinese could with confidence embark on any 
large-scale measures of what they call ‘pacifica- 
tion.’ 

* * * 

Save that the tyrant is strong and the rebels are 
weak, there is no close analogy between Tibet and 
Hungary. China must restore order or, in the end, 
clear out. If she tries to ‘clean up’ the situation 
along her long, vulnerable life-lines, the valleys 
through which they run, sparsely populated 
already, will become desert; the survivors from 
the villages will flee, the nomads will keep away, 
and the problems of importing, housing, supply- 
ing and protecting a labour force to keep the 
roads open and the bridges and petrol-points 
intact may well get out of hand. 

The only other punitive measures open to China 
are to ‘teach the people a lesson’ by devastating 
one or more Tibetan cities and the fertile plain 
or valley surrounding them. This would be rela- 
tively easy but could scarcely fail to involve the 
destruction of a notable monastery, which would 
be the largest, 
fended building in the area. The main results of 
such action would be to increase the nation-wide, 
centuries-old animus against the Chinese, to rein- 
force international sympathy for Tibet (not that 
it is worth much to the poor Tibetans; but those 
few to whom it would percolate might be 
obscurely glad of it), and to invigorate the threat 
to the Chinese overland communications. 

* * * 


The twentieth century has shown how easily 


the apparatus of civilisation can become the © 


harness of tyranny. Roads and railways bring in 


the sinews of oppression, the captured broadcast- © 


strongest and most fiercely de- | 
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Yesterday 
and tomorrow... 


. . . are sometimes found side by side in India. 


But the businessman who wishes to keep pace with progress in 


that country will do well to consult National and Grindlays 
Bank Limited. This Bank not only provides an efficient modern 
banking service but also has the closest associations with tradi- 
tional life throughout India and Pakistan. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


malgamating National Bank of India Ltd., ard Grindlays Bank Ltd.) 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 London Branches: $4, PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 :_ 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
Trustee Departments at 13 St. James’s Square and Government Road, Nairobi Insurance Department at 54, Parliament Street 
Travel Department at 13 St. James's Square Income Tax Departments at 54 Parliament Street and 13 St. James's Square 
Branches in: NDIA + PAKISTAN * CEYLON + BURMA * KENYA UGANDA TANGANYIKA * ZANZIBAR * ADEN * SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE AND 
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CREATED 
FOR A QUEEN Ask a connoisseur which 
Spanish sherry has the mark 
aa ° of greatness. He'll tell you 
- . the one that the famous 
Ruiz created for Isabel I 
some hundred years ago. 
RUIZ ISABELITA! The Grea 
Lady of Sherries. Estupendo! 
Only a very little, unfortun- 
ately, comes to England 
each year; but every sip 
of it tells you why 
ISABELITA Is a 
legend in its own country. 










Ask your wine merchant for it, 


Write for free handbook on 
sherry to RUIZ (Dept. 12), 34 
Grosvenor Street, W.1. 
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“ ... THEREFORE LET US KEEP THE FEAST” 


Whether in the Services of Holy Week, to the music of the 
great Oratorios, or in the quiet of the home, millions will listen once 


more at this season to the words of the Easter Gospel. 


In some lands it will be heard for the first time in native 
speech, Until 1958, for instance, the Teup people of New Guinea 
had no word of Scripture in their own tongue. This Easter they 
will be reading S1. Mark’s Gospel in the Teop language, the eight 
hundred and fifty third in which at leasi one Gospel has now been 


published by 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


To further the work of the translation, publication and 
distribution of the Scriptures, gifts and legacies are constantly 
needed. Further information available trom 


The General Secretaries. 
The Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 








JOHN MURRAY 
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ing station transmits the oppressor’s blandish- 
ments and menaces, the organisations of a closely 
knit society are perverted, suborned or over- 
awed; the lights go out, the machine-guns briefly 
rattle, and the community, like a hill-pony caught 
in a bog, instinctively realises that only by aban- 
doning its struggles can it hope to preserve its life. 

To these pressures, to this form of jiu-jitsu, 
Tibet is not .vulnerable. Few, clueless, ill-led, 


Consuming Interest 





unskilled in war, the Tibetans do not constitute 
a formidable enemy; but they have, as no other 
nation has, the vehement support of nature for 
their objections to being occupied by an alien 
and hated Power. In the long run it is almost 
certain that Tibet will be swallowed, and digested, 
by China; but it is possible that, for the time 
being, China has bitten off more than she can 
conveniently chew. 


End of Message 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


‘To dictate an Overseas or 
Radio Telegram, says the latest 
edition of the London Tele- 
phone Directory (January, 
1959), ‘dial 557.” If you send 
cables regularly on behalf of a 
business organisation you will 
know that it can take quite a 
long time to get through to 557 (or its equiva- 
lent outside London) and there are further avoid- 
able delays when you do. When you dial 557 
you get through to the Central Telegraph Office 
of the GPO and, thereafter, your cable is routed 
to the appropriate section either of the Post Office 
itself or, more likely, of Cable and Wireless. This 
system is normally satisfactory enough for the 
occasional user, but if you want to send cables 
fairly regularly and with as little delay as pos- 
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sible you should arrange to have an account. 
You will then be told to dial 667 (a Cable and 
Wireless number) where you will find that the 
service is rather quicker. 

The GPO and Cable and Wireless between 
them deal pretty effectively with a very large 
volume of cables to overseas addresses but if 
speed of transmission and delivery are vitally im- 
portant to you for business or other reasons you 
may find that a smaller organisation than these 
may suit your purpose better. 

Two organisations which operate here under 
licence from the Post Office are Commercial 
Cables (London Wall 1266) and Western Union 
(London Wall 4151). Both operate twenty-four 
hours a day. Their territory is transatlantic—the 
US, Canada, South America, the Philippines and 
the West Indies—and Commercial Cables speci- 
alise in a service for stock exchange, produce and 
metal market and arbitrage business. Because they 
are smaller organisations, their service to these 
parts of the world are likely to be quicker. 
(Western Union is, of course, a very large organ- 
isation in the US. It has the entire internal tele- 
gram system in the US in its hands and its delivery 
service, outside a few major cities, is used by all 
other cable companies transmitting to the US.) 

Both Commercial Cables and Western Union 
will accept cables dictated from a call-box or a 
private telephone and will send you the bill later. 
Their bad debts are, perhaps surprisingly, very 
small and they consider that this service is well 
worth their while as well as yours. 

If you are outside London and can’t get one 
of their local offices you should call their London 
numbers. The cost of a toll or trunk call in these 
circumstances will be deducted from the cost of 
the cable. 

= * x 

Most men regard ties as a necessity, not as an 
adornment. They wear the same few ties regu- 
larly and often, tie the knot in the same place 
each time and are very reluctant to throw a tie 
away. When forced to buy a new tie they want 
to know whether it will wash (Terylene and 
Tootal ties will) and whether it will last (knitted 
ties are the longest-wearing). 

There is really only one answer to these ques- 
tions: ties will not last for ever nor remain clean 
for ever any more than any other article of cloth- 
ing will. Don’t expect ties to clean well. They are 
likely to:lose both their lustre and their shape. 
(This is a criticism of cleaners rather than of 
ties. The standard of cleaning in this country 
is deplorably low.) The only way to keep ties 
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clean and prevent them from fraying is to have 
enough of them to wear each one no more than 
about once in two weeks. 

For those who do regard a tie as more than 
something to fill the gap between the wings of a 
collar, I report a recent development. Couturiers 
are now making ties for men: Hardy Amies in 
Britain, Jacques Fath, Christian Dior and Pierre 
Cardin in France. All are available in this 
country and the best selection is at Woolland’s 
in Knightsbridge. Jacques Fath and other French 
silk ties are sold (many exclusively) at Michéle’s, 
a small shop at 6 Princes Arcade, between Picca- 
dilly and Jermyn Street. Michéle also provides 


a good hand cleaning service for all ties at 1s. 9d., — 


and gives two free cleanings with any tie bought 
in her shop. In spite of what I have said about 
cleaners, I recommend this one. Michéle’s is a 
specialist. 

Hardy Amies ties are available all over the 
country. They are all expensive. A Hardy Amies 
is 39s. 6d., a Jacques Fath 59s. 6d. and three 
guineas. (Fath now also makes socks to match 
or tone with his ties.) For your money you get 
fine English, French or Italian silk, a couturier’s 
cut and choice of colours and his good taste and 
quality. Each tie carries the name of the couturier 
either on the label or imprinted in the lining. 

If the idea of a Hardy Amies tie strikes you 
with a dull thud you won't be given up as lost. 
You might get one as a present from your wife. 
Worse things will have happened to you. 


* ~ *x 


Cyril Ray writes: 1 am glad toe hear from 
Richard and William Teltscher Ltd., one of the 
three or four firms that ship them, that more 
Yugoslav wines are being imported. The white 
wines of Slovenia, long part of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, which grows the same kinds of 
grape as Alsace and the German vineyards, are 
particularly good value—probably because of low 
labour costs, well-organised co-operatives and a 
more equable climate than that of the Rhine. 
I have drunk a lot of the Lutomer Rieslings and 
Sylvaners at about 9s. a bottle, and I have just 
been tasting the more delicate and more fragrant 
Traminer, which will be making its first appear- 
ance at the wine merchants here in about a 
month’s time, at 11s. 6d.—and comparable with 
any Alsatian at the price. There is a red Merlot 
which is good, but not such good value at 9s. 6d., 
a price at which some very sound Bordeaux can 
give it a run for its money, and I am looking 
forward to meeting the so-called ‘Tigermilk,’ a 
rich, sweet, late-gathered dessert wine that will 


be a bargain at 11s. 3d. if it’s half as good as the 


shippers say it’s going to be. 
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It is an unthankful office to speak disagreeable truths 
to a Prime Minister. “Through him the rays of regal 
bounty shine;” and they are seldom suffered to fall 
upon the friend whose brows are knit, and whose 
accents are ungracious. As it generally happens that 
the persons who come in contact with the Premier are 
those who now are, or expect at some future time to 
be, suitors for the good things in his gift, it is most 
unlikely that they should take upon themselves the 


“at 


repulsive task of disturbing the self-complacency of / 


the great man, by telling him that his power is on the 
wane and his popularity departed. 
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GRANTING VISAS 


Sir,—I believe we could well afford to broaden the 
terms of reference of Mr. John Curtin’s protest in 
your last week’s issue. 

For some years now I have been convinced that 
our antiquated and clumsy immigration laws have 
been systematically negating much of the propaganda 
and successful sales talk carried out abroad by the 
British Travel and Holidays Association and the 
British Council. (British hotels and restaurants have 
contributed towards undoing the rest.) 

As an itinerant traveller in Europe, Mediterranean 
countries and the Near East during the past few years, 
it has been one of my most embarrassing tasks to 
attempt a defence, or at least an explanation, of our 
immigration policy to disappointed and frustrated 
anglophiles. 

Let Mr. Curtin not think that the Spanish people 
have been singled out for ‘non-favoured nation’ 
treatment. Friends of mine in Middle Eastern coun- 
tries—for which I can get a visa in a matter of a few 
hours—repeatedly complain that they have been 
forced to abandon their plans for holidays in Britain 
during the hot season (theirs, not ours) because of visa 
complications. Mostly they take their cars, families 
and money instead to Switzerland, Italy and Germany. 

Difficulties put in the way of friendly ‘aliens’ wish- 
ing to spend a few weeks here contrast drastically 
with the apparent total lack of restrictions placed on 
permanent settlers arriving from British Common- 
wealth and colonial territories. 

Even European nationals technically not requiring 
visas are today still subjected to an invidious and 
searching interrogation upon landing in Britain. Not 
long ago a young German couple, embarked on 
a romantic ‘Gretna Green’ dash, were turned away 
at the port of entry. It is difficult to conceive what 
threat they might have constituted to Britain’s 
jealously guarded internal security. 

As a first move towards making believe that Britain 
is part of Europe, I would like to see a public, 
parliamentary and press campaign—perhaps backed 
by some of the two million Britons who choose to 
escape these shores for their holidays in 1959—to 
sweep away these obsolete restrictions. 

I agree with John Curtin that visa issuing for 
British passport holders today is generally a matter 
of collecting the consular fee. I have never yet had to 
produce a host who would vouch for my behaviour 
in the country to be visited, nor even a brother-in-law 
to guarantee financing my stay and clearing up my 
bad debts. 

Whenever individual cases, such as Mr. Curtin’s, 
are brought to attention of the authorities, there is 
invariably a ‘charming and disarming apology’ from 
The Top. But for every red-ribboned apologia there 
are a thousand unsung, unsuccessful visa applicants 
gazing into their pastis and asking themselves why, 
despite everything, they are still basically pro-Britain. 

It is time—for our own ‘face’ and prestige—that we 
ceased being consistently and studiedly insulting to 
visitors from overseas. 

And since we are on the subject: is it not also time 
that we swept away the unpleasant ‘sheep’ and ‘goats’ 
corralling of travellers arriving at the Channel ports 


and London Airport? Despite notices in, I believe, 
eight languages, the second-class treatment handed 
out to ‘non-British passports’ provides a highly effec- 
tive cold douche to spirits of arriving guests, Other 
countries appear capable of handling heavy incoming 
traffic without resort to this discrimination. 

We would be doing nobody but ourselves a favour. 
—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH AMES 

Northcliffe House, EC4 


ROLLS CALL 


Sir,—Last Sunday my nephew Robin told two Daily 
Mirror reporters from the John Rolls column who 
visited his country cottage that he was not announcing 
his engagement’ on Monday or Tuesday. After they 
had left, his prospective mother-in-law telephoned to 
say that in view of the publicity which had already 
broken, she felt it better to announce the engagement 
at once. He therefore telephoned to the editor of the 
column, ‘John Rolls, to inform him of this change 
of plan. ‘John Rolls’ asked him to ring back in an 
hour after he had heard what his reporters had to say. 
This he duly did, only to be told that ‘John Rolls’ 
would not speak to him. The following (Monday) 
morning there appeared in the John Rolls column 
in the Daily Mirror a story which my nephew con- 
sidered to be unfriendly in view of the trouble he had 
taken to set the matter right. He therefore rang ‘John 
Rolls’ again. During the ensuing conversation, to 
which he had a witness, he informs me that ‘John 
Rolls’ used, among others, the following phrases: 
(1) ‘Do you treat everyone as office boys?’ 
(2) ‘I don’t care if you are a peer’s nephew.” 
(3) “You told a pack of lies.’ 
(4) ‘1 won't be b——d about by people like 
you. 
~ (5) ‘If you don’t play fair with me, I can't 
guarantee to present you to the public in the 
light you would like.” 
(6) ‘The least you could do was to ask my 
reporters in for a drink.’ 
On receipt of this information from my nephew 
I at once telephoned the Daily Mirror and asked to 
speak to ‘John Rolls.’ I was told that he was not 
available. I therefore informed his deputy that I 
intended to write a letter to the press on the subject 
and wished to be fair to both participants. Later I rang 
again detailing the individual quotations and suggest- 
ing that ‘John Rolls’ should ring me before 5 p.m. on 
Tuesday when I planned to pen this letter. He duly 
rang on Tuesday afternoon. I asked him if he had in 
fact spoken to my nephew in the way detailed above. 
He replied that the quotations were inaccurate and 
out of context. I then remarked that it was unlikely 
that they could be both and invited him to tell me 
whether he had said these things or not. He then 
replied that he was not going to tell me whether he 
had said them or whether he had not. Later in the 
conversation he admitted to having said some parts 
of the quotations, but continued to protest that they 
were out of context. Later still he reverted to the 
earlier plea that they were totally inaccurate. After 
some further exchanges, during which he embarked 
on a diversionary counter-argument to the effect that 
my nephew had been rude to his reporters, which 
(apart from his emphatic denial supported by two 
witnesses, one of them a reporter from another news- 
paper) seems unlikely in view of his having gone out 
of his way to help the Daily Mirror, 1 rang off. I 
leave your readers with some confidence to draw their 
own conclusions.—Y ours faithfully, 4 
WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


Drayton House, East Meon, Hants 


THE ‘SPECTATOR’ STEEL INQUIRY 


Sir,—As one of the Assessors to the Spectator Steel 
Commission, may | be allowed to comment on Mr. 
Hughes’s letter? 

The section headed ‘The Case Against Nationalisa- 
tion’ in the Report represented the Commission’s 
impression of what the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion’s case was. The Commission understood the 
Federation’s case to be that there had been no delays 
in development as a result of financial difficulties until 
the recent modifications of the target for 1962. The 
two statements which Mr. Hughes complains of -as 
incompatible were therefore intended to relate to 
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different periods, though this might have been made 
clearer in the text. It is true that the plan for the 
Fourth Strip Mill was not included in the 1957 
development programme, but a plan for a fully inte- 
grated steel works at Newport with an ingot capacity 
of one million tons and provision for the eventual 
addition of a Strip Mill was so included. The Com- 
mission took the Federation to mean that work on 
this project had had to be suspended because of the 
dispute regarding the timing and location of the Strip 
Mill, and it was in this sense that the 1962 target had 
been modified as a result of the dispute. 

I should emphasise that this is my own interpreta- 
tion, as one of the Commission’s servants, of what the 
Report meant. It does not follow, of course, that the 
Federation would accept the Commission’s reading of 
its case. But it seems to me that no one who had not 
approached the Report with Mr. Hughes’s particular 
bias would have found much difficulty in under- 
standing what it meant to convey on the points he 
mentions.—Y ours faithfully, 

T. E. UTLEY 
The Carlton Club 


THE CASEMENT DIARIES 

Sir,—In accusing me of ‘grievous error’ Mr. Singleton- 
Gates and M. Maurice Girodias are clearly unaware 
of the methods of Irish censorship. They might have 
discovered from any Irish newspaper that all copies 
of their book on the Casement Diaries had been seized 
in Customs. 

I am glad to hear that Mr. John Calder is proposing 
to publish the book in England, and wish him all the 
luck he will undoubtedly need. I would, however, sug- 
gest that he arranges to have the text collated with 
a typescript copy. In my opinion the obscene entries 
in these diaries have been forged, and Mr. Singleton- 
Gates and M. Girodias on their own admission have 
tampered with the evidence. 

Your readers will, I trust, understand that nothing 
I say detracts from the admiration I feel for Mr. 
Singelton-Gates’s gallantry in breaking the magic 
circle and giving us the evidence which we have 
demanded for forty-three years.—Y ours faithfully, 

FRANK O'CONNOR 
c/o A. D. Peters, 
10 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London 


AND NOW NYASALAND 


Sir,—May I be permitted to comment on Dr. Monica 
Fisher's letter in your issue of March 20? 

1. She accuses you of ‘inaccurate and unhelpful’ 
comment and draws attention to a recent article in 
the Central African Examiner. \f she is referring to 
the compositions on pages 12 and 13 of the February 
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28 issue of that journal then her case is singularly flat 
and unconvincing. Since she has recommended you 
to do some reading I should like to ask her to be 
good enough to read the letter on this theme by 
Mr. Ian G,. Stewart of the Department of Political 
Economy, Edinburgh University, which appeared on 
page 964 of the Economist of March 14. The problem 
is more complex than Mr. Pat Cochran represents. 

The Examiner notes make no reference whatsoever 
to non-federal methods of advancing economic 
development. For example, many of us recall the 
excellent work which was being done by the Central 
African Council—that body which attacked many 
of the problems of the three territories without 
establishing local European supremacy over the three 
areas or antagonising African opinion. This Council, 
and not the Federal Government, began the investiga- 
tion of Kariba and had started other sound work 
before it was killed off by the Southern Rhodesians 
who had an election in 1949 in which one of the 
main issues was the annual grant to this body. In 
the Officials’ Report on Closer Association (Cmd. 
8233, 1951), it was cavalierly dismissed in avfew lines 
on the basis that it was advisory. Yet it gave promise 
of growing into something like the East African High 
‘Commission which co-ordinates for Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika such functions as Customs and 
Excise, Posts and Telegraphs, Civil Aviation, Rail- 
ways and Harbours, the East African Navy, etc., with- 
out producing the dreadful unrest which Federation 
has brought to Nyasaland. 

2. Dr. Fisher also quotes general support from East 
Africa and Rhodesia in her charges of imaccuracy 
and unhelpfulness. I must confess that I have failed to 
find any error of fact in the Spectator. As for matters 
of opinion, the latter journal's interpretations seem 
to give as cogent and coherent a meaning to the welter 
of reports as can be expected in the circumstances. 
Whether viewed from Gower Street or from mission 
stations in the Southern Province of Nyasaland, the 
Africans’ reactions to the recession of British Protect- 
ing power and the concomitant rise of United Federal 
power fit into a pattern which has become only too 
familiar in recent history and which demands a far 
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more creative approach than the dreary pressure te, 
keep Nyasaland within the Federation at all costs. 
The implication of Dr. Fisher’s final paragraph is 
that she would support this kind of pressure. Has she 
counted the cost in money, loss of good will and may- 
be human life of such a policy? 

3. I find a riper wisdom in the speeches made by 
Dr. Fisher's distinguished kinsman, Colonel Sir 
Stewart Gore-Browne, when nearly ten years ago he 
firmly opposed Mr. Roy Welensky’s motion in the 
Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council, ‘that in the 
opinion of this House the time is opportune for His 
Majesty’s Government to take the lead in creating 
a Central African Federal State.” Sir Stewart said 
*. . . the general verdict of the African public as dis- 
closed at numberless meetings and gatherings in all 
parts of the country is overwhelmingly against 
Federation . . . we cannot honestly say that the time 
is opportune for His Majesty’s Government to take 
the lead in creating a Federal State, and further, we 
must in all honesty make it clear that we ourselves 
are opposed to the proposals made. . . .” 

Would that his advice had been taken! Nyasaland 
might be a poorer country but there would not be so 
much mourning around corpses. 

I am sorry to be so critical of one whose personal 
influence in Northern Rhodesia has been so good. I 
hope that she keeps on reading the Spectator.—Yours 
faithfully, 

KENNETH MACKENZIE 
St. Colm's College, 

23 Inverleith Terrace, Edinburgh, 3 

[There was a slip in our March 20 ‘Portrait of the 
Week’ when we referred to ‘police-state legislation 
proposed by Sir Roy Welensky’ instead of Sir Edgar 
Whitehead.—Editor, Spectator] 


EASTER 
Sir,—I read Mr. Christopher Hollis’s article, ‘The 
Easter Enigma’ with the more interest because I first 
began to learn Theology under his father. The subject 
is of great importance, but I do not think any com- 
petent theologian today would follow Mr. Hollis’s 
exegesis. The Gospels are quite clearly not histories, 
or even, except coincidentally, concerned with his- 
torical fact as we think of it today. The resurrection 
appearance to Thomas is a symbolic representation 
of what the doctrine of resurrection means as opposed 
to the metaphysical concept of ‘immortality.’ The first 
written record of a post-resurrection appearance is in 
Galatians—and is at least fifty years earlier than the 
Fourth Gospel. That Saul of Tarsus claimed apostle- 
ship by reason of the vision on the Damascus road 
does throw a flood of light on to the nature of the 
resurrection ‘appearances,’ all of which were set down 
in writing long after Paul had written Galatians. What 
the writers are trying to do, under the forms of myth 
or symbolism, is adumbrate the Christian view of 
eternal life, which is a transformation of this world, 
a transcendence of human personality over time and 
space. The Living God is an existential experience, 
and the experiences of religious people in the past, 
expressed in different ways, simply testify to the 
objective nature of the experience. The terms they 
use are not the important thing, nor can anything be 
built on them. It is the objective reality to which 
they bear witness which alone matters—Yours faith- 
fully, 

AUSTIN LEE 
Sedgebrook Rectory, Grantham, Lincs 

* 

Sir,— Your leading article last week was a model of 
the sort of enlightened moderation which one now 
expects of many Anglican churchmen. It was also 
untrue. Is your explanation of how most men arrive 
‘most securely’ at religious conviction relevant to the 
slightest extent to the beliefs of the great mass of 
Christians?. More particularly, is discretion and un- 
spectacular performance of duties going to bring 
about increased conversion? Recent experience surely 
makes it unlikely. 

Education and civilised behaviour are, one hopes, 
developing; at the moment the passions upon whith 
Christianity depends are becoming less important. It 
is hard to see how, if prosperity and security continue, 
Christianity in England can fail to continue its decline. 

It is, of course, possible that the Anglican Church 
realises how its power may increase with misery and 
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catastrophe: at least this is one explanation of its 
continued political affiliations ——Yours faithfully, 

D. R. SCEATS 
30 Anerley Hill, SE19 


THE NOVELS OF HENRY GREEN 

Sir,—In fairness to Mr. Philip Toynbee I should like 
to be allowed to correct a misleading impression given 
by our advertisemept in your issue of March 20. 

In’ referring to Fhe Novels of Henry Green, by 
Edward Stokes, we quoted Mr. Toynbee as saying: 
‘I can think of no writer of English prose whose 
individual tone and vision have impressed themselves 
more clearly on my mind.’ In a preceding sentence 
which was unfortunately and wrongly omitted by us 
for reasons of space, Mr. Toynbee made it quite clear 
that he was referring to the writers of a particular 
period and not to the whole of English literature. He 
wrote: “There were those, and I was one of them, 
who thought that Green’s novels were among the most 
interesting and exciting to appear in the years which 
surrounded the last war. And when I look back on 
that period I can think of no writer’ etc. 

We regret that by our omission we unnaturally 
enlarged Mr. Toynbee’s judgment.—Yours faithfully, 

I. M. PARSONS 
Chairman 
The Hogarth Press Ltd., 
40-42 William IV Street, WC2 


BI——? 
Sir,—While entomologists may not. be puzzled by 
Leslie Adrian’s oscillations of biological status, they 
might well occupy their minds on Peter Singleton- 
Gates’s oscillation between W1 and SWI1O. Or is this 
problem one for the hagiographer accustomed to the 
phenomenon of bi-location?—Yours faithfully, 
KEVIN HOLLAND 

Worcester College, Oxford 

{Mr. Singleton-Gates’s name was through error 
printed at the bottom of Dr. Murdo Mackenzie's 
letter, though in the index the letter was correctly 
attributed to Dr. Mackenzie.—Editor, Spectator.] 








Remember 
you must die... 


memento mori— 
by 
MURIEL SPARK 


‘Shockingly funny: an ironical extravaganza 
that might have been dictated in modern idiom 
down some ghostly telephone by Swift . . . will 
become a treasured possession for everybody 
past jiving age.’ JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 

*. . . gruesomely graceful performance . . - 
JOHN METCALF (Sunday Times) 
‘This funny and macabre book has delighted me 
as much as any novel that I have read since the 
war.’ GRAHAM GREENE 

*. . . unforgettable.’ (Daily Telegraph) 

*. . . Miss Spark’s style and wit do something 
peculiar to the macabre without robbing it of 
its quality.’ (The Times) 


memento mori 


‘Brilliant and singularly gruesome achievement.’ 
EVELYN WAUGH 

‘This is certainly the best novel that has come 
my way in the last few years.’ (Books and 
Bookmen) 

‘A brilliant, startling and original book.’ 
(New Statesman) 

‘Miss Spark’s finest achievement.” (Oxford 
Mail ; 
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Beloved Colleges 


Bry CHRISTOPHER BItL 


HE universities of Oxford and Cambridge are, 

historically, unique. Almost every other 
English institution was transformed during the 
revolutions of the seventeenth century. The 
machinery of state was drastically remodelled. 
The church lost its coercive power and its claim 
to the -allegiance of all Englishmen after 1689. 
Yet in 1800 Oxford and Cambridge were 
governed by statutes drafted respectively by 
Laud in 1636 and by Whitgift in 1570. Whilst 
schools escaped from clerical domination, the 
universities did not: every academic in the early 
nineteenth century had to subscribe to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, and his ultimate ambition was a fat 
college living. 

The universities for which Whitgift and Laud 
legislated had changed since the Middle Ages. As 
a result of the Reformation, the laicisation of the 
civil service, and humanist ideals of aristocratic 
education, Oxford and Cambridge ceased to be 
concerned overwhelmingly with the production of 
priests, and became institutions which it was 
fashionable for sons of the gentry to attend. The 
sixteenth century saw the rise of the gentleman 
commoner and the pensioner. It also saw the rise 
of the colleges at the expense of the university: 
the poor scholars for whom the medizval uni- 
versity and its hostels had provided were com- 
pelled to join colleges in which gentlemen com- 
moners and pensioners, rich men’s sons, were 
already at home. 

The changed social composition of the uni- 
versities and the rise of the colleges were thus 
connected phenomena. ‘Our . . . university heads,’ 
wrote Robert Burton, ‘as a rule pray only 
for the greatest possible number of freshmen to 
squeeze money from, and do not care whether 
they are educated or not, provided they are sleek, 
well-groomed, and good-looking, in one word, 
men of means.’ This had its effects on teaching. 
Very few of these men of means took degrees. 
They expected, and needed, individual tutorial 
attention. The tutor was originally a personal 
guardian and supervisor of his gentleman pupil's 
conduct and expenditure. But with the increase in 
the number of undergraduates who -could be 
taught—if at all—only by individual cramming, 
college tutoring came to replace university lec- 
tures as the most important part of an Oxford and 
Cambridge education. 

The preponderance of colleges over the uni- 
versity was accompanied by the rise of a govern- 
ing oligarchy. In the words of the Victoria 
County History,* Whitgift’s statutes ‘worked a 
fundamental revolution in academic government’ 
at Cambridge. They ended university democracy, 
‘put supreme control of affairs into the hands of 
an oligarchy consisting of the Vice-Chancellor 
and the heads of houses,’ and gave the heads a 
right of veto in the business of their own colleges. 
The Laudian statutes established a similar regime 
at Oxford. As at Cambridge, the proctors ceased 


* A HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF CAMBRIDGE AND 
THE ISLE OF Ey: Vol. III, THe City AND UNIVERSITY 
OF CAMBRIDGE. Edited by J. P. C. Roach. (Victoria 
County History, O.U.P., £7 7s.) 


to be elected by the body of MAs. This concen- 
tration of power was bitterly resisted in both 
universities, but was supported by the govern- 
ments of Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. The 
oligarchy and the government had in common a 
desire to control the thoughts of undergraduates 
and younger dons, and in particular to check 
Puritanism. But the inevitable result was a frus- 
tration of all intellectual activity. Significant 
thought went on outside the universities. Those 
who wanted to modernise the curriculum also had 
to attack the oligarchy and clerical domination. 

Between 1640 and 1660 an attempt was made 
to reform the universities. At Oxford the Parlia- 
mentary commissioners anticipated many of the 
changes forced on the universities in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. They ended the 
requirement of celibacy and introduced lay heads. 
They reduced the power of the oligarchy even 
after installing their own nominees. They pro- 
posed the institution of terminable fellowships, 
to prevent men becoming ‘drones.’ Steps were 
taken to prevent bribery in fellowship elections, 
and the sale of scholarships and fellowships. The 
new men introduced into Oxford included some 
of the greatest scientists of the age: at Cambridge 
the future leaders of the Cambridge Platonists. 
Both universities and their colleges were exempted 
from taxation, and the stipends of heads of col- 
leges were augmented in order to put an end to 
pluralism. Scholarships were founded, and many 
men from poorer and socially less distinguished 
families managed to get to the universities. How- 
ever, the Restoration put an end to this promising 
experiment. The old regime returned. John Ray 
lost his fellowship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the scientists left Oxford for London. Doc- 
trinal tests ensured that dons professed the nar- 
rowest Anglican orthodoxy. Numbers fell steadily. 

Only one other English institution survived the 
seventeenth-century revolutions intact—rotten 
boroughs. The Stuart kings gerrymandered 
borough corporations for their own electoral pur- 
poses, and when the Whigs took over there was no 
extension of the franchise. As Parliamentary 
constituencies the universities had been royal 
rotten boroughs in the seventeenth century. But 
corruption was not restricted to Parliamentary 
elections. The Stuart kings had issued mandates 
for the conferring of degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and had interfered in the election of 
fellows and heads of houses. The only difference 
in the eighteenth century was that now the inter- 
ference was by the Duke of Newcastle. The 
independence of the colleges was not in itself a 
guarantee against government control. 

So the universities entered their eighteenth- 
century slumber. There were individual great 
scholars, like Blackstone. But he failed to get the 
chair of civil law at Oxford because he would not 
promise his political support to Newcastle. The 
custodian of the Anatomy School at Oxford was 
not dismissed because he was unable to dis- 
tinguish between a plaster cast and a natural 
limb, but because he was a Tory. At Cambridge a 
Professor of Geometry, appropriately named 
Lax, held his chair for forty-two years without 
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giving-a lecture. The Royal Commission of 1873 
found 230 out of 350 fellowships at Cambridge 
held by non-residents. Yet the governing powers 
in both universities set their faces against 
reform of any kind. Official Oxford opposed 
American independence, the first Reform Bill, 
railways, the penny post and London University. 

So Oxford and Cambridge lost contact with 
enlightened public opinion. The dominant per- 
sonnel of both universities was drawn from a 
narrow class. The problems the universities 
concerned themselves with were not those of 
pressing interest to the nation. During the indus- 
trial revolution there was virtually no serious 
scientific study in either university. Although 
mathematics was compulsory for all taking a BA 
at Cambridge, the university produced no out- 
standing mathematician after Newton. The uni- 
versities turned out politicians who could quote 
the classics and eccentric parsons with hobbies. 
They remained artistocratic and clerical preserves 
long after the gentry and the church had lost 
their dominant position in the community. With 
the rise of nonconformity the clerical tests became 
simply a means of excluding the vulgar and the 
independently-minded from higher education. 
When reform finally came it was forced on the 
universities by a reformed Parliament. Apart 
from changes in the examination system, every 
innovation was resisted to the last by the majority 
of fellows of Oxford and Cambridge colleges. 
They preserved intact the financial autonomy of 
the colleges, and with it their uncontrolled right to 
select undergraduates and fellows. 


The Victoria County History is a reference 
book rather than one to read through. This volume 
contains a mass of factual information, presented 
with the skill and accuracy which one has come 
to expect of the series. Many of the college 
histories are excellent, notably that of St. John’s 
by Mr. Miller. Professor Cam contributes an ad- 
mirable account of the town which the university 
so long prevented becoming a city. Dr. Roach 
wrote the main section on-the university, from 
which I have taken many of my facts about Cam- 
bridge. But his interpretation of those facts ts 
very different. He sees the interregnum not as a 
moment of hope frustrated by the Restoration, 
but as an unfortunate interlude, and he accepts 
the university's viewpoint at all stages of 
his story, to such an extent that he sometimes 
writes like the official biographer of a living poli- 
tician. 

The academic history of the last century should 
not be written as if the liberals were always right. 
The Whewells, even the Perownes and the 
Corries, may have been over-cautious, even ob- 
scurantist, but they perceived one great truth 
which their opponents sometimes forgot—that 
a university flourishes because of the springs of 
life within itself. and not because of paper con- 
stitutions imposed upon it by outside authority. 
The great problem of the age was to keep alive 
the ancient spirit and to infuse it into the new 
forms. 


Such a remark would seem to be written with 
present-day problems in mind. Recent controver- 
sies have suggested that there is still some way to 
go before admission to Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges is completely democratised, and the older 
universities freed from the ghosts of the gentle- 
man commoner and the Latin-speaking cleric. Dr. 
Roach’s careful fairness to obscurantism makes 
one wonder whether university liberals today will 
be more successful than their predecessors in 
bringing about serious reform without outside 
help. Dr. Roach tells us of a nineteenth-century 
don who was ‘a reformer, even a radical’; but, 
‘when his beloved College was concerned... he 
regarded fundamental change as sacrilege.’ 








Animal Symbolicum 


Safe Conduct, and other works. By Boris Pasternak. (Elek, 15s.) 


‘Ceveperry does not exalt,’ says Pasternak in one 
of his poems, and the wild success of Dr Zhivago 
is tending to confirm this. Because its fame has 
$0 little to do with its merits as a novel there are 
many who think that the whole chorus of delight 
with which it was greeted can be dismissed as 
hysteria; and the celebrity which makes it desir- 
able to get every available sentence of Pasternak 
translated into English may also help to depress 
rather than to exalt him. Yet Dr Zhivago is a very 
great book (anybody who had the luck to read it 
before all the fuss began must remember that un- 
mistakable shock of recognition) and this would 
remain true even if all the minor Pasternak now 
coming at us were worthless, even if it turns out 
that the lucid though inexplicable world-view of 
Zhivago is ‘really’ only a variety of Marxism too 
pure for politicians. In fact, however, this new 
collection is of high literary interest, whatever may 
be said of its politics. There is a quartet of stories 
(Mr. Alec Brown, the translator, explains the 
musical anaiogy) which contains ‘subtle symboli- 
cal expositions’ of Marxist concepts—Mr. Brown 
vouches for these in a series of terse and brilliant 
editorial comments. These stories seemed to me 
marred, like “The Last Summer,’ by excessive 
rhetorical posturing, especially by catachresis (‘the 
hues of the sunshine stuck so firmly to the walls 
with their glue-paint wash that it was only with 
blood that the evening could tear off the past day, 
it stuck so’). There are a good many poems, in- 
cluding ‘1905’; Mr. Brown gives one a powerful 
notion of the translator's difficulties here, and he 
seems to succeed wonderfully with ‘Themes and 








Va Caals Books 


G. W. TARGET 
his story about modern preachers— 


The 
Evangelists 


“A first novel of great power and 
human understanding . . . the beok 
is compellingly good.”—Church of 
England Newspaper. 
“The Evangelists is a novel which will 
bring not peace but a sword. It is 
entirely occupied with a religious 
theme . . . the work of an accomp- 
lished and observant. writer who 
* himself has convictions. I am sure the 
‘book will be misunderstood; but I am 
_also sure that it ought to be read.”— 
Rev. Erik Routcey (British Weekly). 
“A book to be enjoyed for its literary 
merit and long pondered for its 
insights."—ReEV. NATHANIEL MIcK- 
LEM, D.D. 


“Has a genuine ring. Its descriptions 
of bed-sitting rooms, Gospel services 
and the breezy cheeriness of the saved 
are excellent and make the novel quite 
unlike any that usually come my 
way.” — JoHN BetyeMAn (Daily 


Telegraph). 12/6 net 
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Variations,’ which have the air of distinguished 
poetry. But the item that makes this book 
important is Safe Conduct, an autobiography of 
the poet up to the death of Mayakovsky. 

This is a poet’s work, as all Pasternak’s is; the 
method is Goethe’s, for what we get is not 
primarily a narrative but an imaginative projec- 
tion of isolated events as symbolic. We jump from 
one period, one crisis, to another, interested less 
in the development of a personality than in a 
pattern of events thus accorded symbolic force. 
Time is not so much regained as defeated, 
extinguished by flares of figurative language, in 
what Mr. Brown calls the ‘crucial stretto passages.” 
Pasternak’s subject is not an ageing individual, 
but man considered as animal symbolicum. Even 
the great men who influenced him in his youth 
—Rilke, Scriabin, Mayakovsky—serve as deter- 
minants in this pattern. Here, as in Zhivago, the 
aim is to transpose what is represented from ‘cold 
coordinates’ to ‘burning’ ones. As if to provide a 
hint of ‘cold coordinates’ in work that transcends 
them, Pasternak scrawls railways all over his 
books; at times one feels that everything of any 
importance happens in trains. This satisfies our 
esprit de géométrie; even these important things 
have to happen according to the rules. 

Obviously there is no sharp difference, when this 
method is used, between autobiography and fic- 
tion. However, we do learn something about 
Pasternak’s own life. He might, thought Scriabin, 
have been a great musician; but he gave up his 
studies for no good reason immediately after he 
was told so. A memorable portrait of Hermann 
Cohen emerges, as if by accident, in the pages on 
the poet’s philosophical studies at Marburg; he 
gave these studies up just as he was on the point 
of being accepted, because he found he was using 
learning in a poet’s and not a philosopher’s way. 
Love moved him both to poetry and wild train 
journeys; in the end everything did. 

In some ways the most remarkable aspect of 
the autobiography is the short and straightforward 
statement of Pasternak’s esthetic; it is similar to 
what may be inferred from Zhivago, but here he 
thought it fitting to be fairly unequivocal about 
his position, and one is grateful. It is a symbolist 
esthetic; art depends upon the ‘brilliance and 
unimperative quality of its images,’ indeed it con- 
sists of their ‘mutual interchangeability.’ It is 
essential that this symbolic form, this way of 
knowing, should remain absolutely free and un- 
directed, even though in a modern society the 
artist is necessarily ‘different’ and disobedient and 
might therefore seem to need ‘correction. ‘The 
most lasting images are composed by the 
iconoclast in those rare cases when he was not 
born empty-handed.’ Thus the suicide of Maya- 
kovsky, whom Pasternak regarded as the type of 
the modern romantic genius, was a completely 
symbolic event. Pasternak traces these ideas from 
German romanticism through the Symbolists and 
Blok to Mayakovsky, who intensified them; in the 
poet’s assumptions that he was a criterion of life 
(compare Dr. Zhivago) and that he would have 
to pay with his own life for this honour, Pasternak 
sees a truth ‘devastatingly vivid’ and ‘incontro- 
vertible.’ 

Clearly you do not say the last word about 
Pasternak when you talk of his moving from neo- 
Hegelianism to Marxism; he belongs to a different 
tradition. There is a superb passage in his account 
of Mayakovsky’s death which exactly dis- 
tinguishes between reality, apprehended by the 
artist, and the ersatz reality of others. ~ 
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The mass conception of tragedy had swiftly 
excluded the firearm freshness of the sheer fact. 
There, as if of saltpetre, the asphalt yard had 
reeked of worship of inevitability, that is, of 
that false urban fatalism built on monkey 
mimicry, representing life to be a chain of 
obediently recordable sensations. There too 
people were sobbing, but that was because with 
animal mediumistic response the shocked gullet 
had reproduced a spasm of dwelling blocks, fire 
escapes, revolver holsters and all that turns one 
queasy with despair or makes one howl murder. 

There is some avoidable clumsiness in the trans- 
lation here, but one can still see what Pasternak’s 
rhetoric is at its best; the concrete ‘firearm fresh- 
ness’ opposed to the abstract ‘urban fatalism,’ and 
lying between them all the gulf of the difference 
between a full intuitive response and mere animal 
mimicry, between the artist and l/homme machine. 
The passage rings with the familiar claim of the 
great modern artist to special and authoritative 
sensibility; Pasternak is always on the side of life, 
but it is not a generally accessible life. And if we 
are ever foolish enough to think him unlucky to be 
in Russia, we should remember that he would 
certainly find our own society profane and vulgar; 
he would be the enemy here, or anywhere. 


FRANK KERMODE 


Napoleon Observed 


Napoleon’s Russian Campaign. By Count 
Philippe-Paul de Ségur. (Michael Joseph, 
21s.) 


S&GuR was aide-de-camp to Napoleon throughout 
the 1812 disaster, of which he wrote an engrossing 
account, now newly translated. This was almost 
certainly Tolstoy’s main source, which helped to 
confirm his view of Napoleon. Ségur admired his 
master but remained detached, critical and 
humane. He appreciates the telling role of silence : 
ironic in abandoned Moscow, ghastly after Boro- 
dino, apathetic in Napoleon, ambiguous in 
Alexander. He witnesses the sinister, preliminary 
thunderstorm, Kutuzov lumbering amongst his 
priests, Moscow burning, the fantastic escapades 
of Murat and Ney. Related by marriage to 
Rostopchin, he attributes Moscow’s destruction 
chiefly to the Governor's fear of political revolu- 
tion, though the invader had refused to abolish 
serfdom or encourage popular risings. Napoleon 
dominates the book, but he seldom dominated 
events. Having fooled devotees on behalf of the 
Poles and Lithuanians, he became obsessed after 
numberless hesitations with the holy nonsense 
of ‘Moscow.’ Ségur shows him sluggish, pro- 
crastinating, suffering from dysuresis, craving 
incessant movement but no longer making any 
progress, resting on his name, failing in that 
mastery of detail on which the Empire had 
hitherto been based. ‘His orders were never 
scrupulously carried out, except when he was 
present.’ Only his nerve seemed intact: during 
the last roaring days in Moscow he coolly worked 
on the affairs of the Comédie Francaise. But he 
retained some mother-wit to the end. “What is 
War? A barbarous profession whose art consists 
of being stronger than the enemy at a given 
moment.’ Ségur watches the deepening fantasy, a 
haggard war-god ordering imaginary armies to 
posts long lost, amid cannibalism, murderous 
Cossacks and nightmarish cold. Something about 
him made few reproach him; yet it need never 
have happened, and his greatness was in the great- 
ness of the opportunities he missed. The tattered 
ghosts of the Beresina, as of Sedan, withered the 
Great Man theory of government. Their suffer- 
ings should have been conclusive. But they 
weren't. PETER VANSITT¢&T 
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Wrong Way Round 


The Seat of Pilate: An Account of the Palestine 
Mandate. By John Marlowe. (Cresset Press; 
30s.) 

ABroab it is still fairly common to hear British 

foreign policy described in terms which would 

lead the hearer to suppose that it was one of 
unspeakable cunning and complete unscrupulous- 
ness. This myth will hardly survive a reading of 

John Marlowe's history of the Palestine mandate. 

From Allenby’s pedestrian entry into Jerusalem 

on December 10, 1917, to General Sir Alan Cun- 

ningham’s unapplauded exit from Haifa on May 

14, 1948, the tale is one of almost insane idealism 

mitigated by a Realpolitik without realism. 

From the very beginning it should have been ap- 
parent that the ‘establishment of a Jewish national 
home’ announced by the Balfour Declaration 
and confirmed by the terms of the mandate would 
lead to an impossible situation. For if the terri- 
tory were intended to become self-governing, then 
either the Jews would have to resign themselves 
to remaining a minority in an Arab State or else 
the Arabs would have to allow themselves to be 
outnumbered by the immigration of a more 
modern and more active people. Neither side 
could trust the intentions of the other, and, as 
usual, the presence of the protecting Power merely 
held the dilemma in suspense until moderation 
was impossible. This was the problem wished 
on the British Government and people by a band 
of high-minded do-gooders including A. J. Bal- 
four, C. P. Scott and Sir Mark Sykes. The road 
to Haifa was paved with good intentions from 
the start, but it was the soldiers and administra- 
tors who were to have to tread it. 

Balfour at least had no illusions. He wrote in 
a memorandum: ‘In Palestine we do not propose 
ever to go through the form of consulting the 
wishes of the present inhabitants. . . . Zionism 
[is] of far greater import than the desires and 
prejudices of the 700,000 Arabs who now inhabit 
that ancient land... .’ Reading this, it seems 
hardly surprising that the Palestine Arabs should 
have taken to extreme courses under the leader- 
ship of the Mufti of Jerusalem. The history of 
the mandate was to be a gradual discovery that 
Arab opinion could not be ignored, culminating 
in the Arab revolt of 1937 and the White Paper 
of 1939, which stated in defiance of the facts 
that ‘HMG believe that the framers of the 
mandate . could not have intended that 
Palestine should be converted into a Jewish State 
against the will of the Arab population of the 
country, and which reversed British policy just 
when Hitler had begun to scatter the Jewish com- 
munities of central and eastern Europe. 

With Zionist feeling growing to hysterical in- 
tensity as news of the massacres came in, cata- 
strophe in Palestine was probably inevitable. In 
Mr. Marlowe’s view the two choices open to the 
British Government at the end of the war were 
either to reach agreement with the Arab League 
and suppress Jewish resistance or else to partition 
Palestine and join its Arab districts to Trans- 
jordania. Instead, there were a series of unavailing 
attempts to reach a compromise or shift respon- 
sibility; and, when these failed, there was 
abdication and secret encouragement of the Arab 
League’s decision to destroy Zionism by force of 
arms—a policy based on a total mis-estimate of 
the relative strength of the two sides by the 
Foreign Office, then undergoing a burst of 
Arabophil enthusiasm. Palestine was partitioned 
in the first round of a war which has yet to be 
fought to a finish. Britain was blamed by all 
parties concerned and lost both honour and dig- 
nity into the bargain. 

Mr. Marlowe has written a very good book 


around this rather grim story. His style is clear, 
his views humane and disillusioned. His gift for 
ironic understatement is considerable and can be 
deadly (‘Foreign Office officials are inexperienced 
in and mostly unfitted for the administration of 
human problems affecting people beneath their 
own social level’). He does not draw any direct 
moral from this exercise in how not to do it, but 
implicit in the whole theme is the judgment that 
political idealism is usually damaging and par- 
ticularly so when it adopts the methods of power 
politics. For foreign policy the best choice would 
seem to be a certain cynicism in strategy and a 
considerable degree of rectitude in the tactics em- 
ployed to carry it out. In Palestine things were 
the other way round. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Poetry Without Idiom 


The Oxferd Book of Medieval Latin Verse. Newly 
selected and edited by F. J. E. Raby. 
(O.U.P., 28s.) 


THE historical importance of developed medizval 
Latin poetry can hardly~ be exaggerated: its 
influence on the modes of composition, the 
rhetoric, the rhyming and the choice of 
subjects of the vernacular literatures was 
both comprehensive and profound. This Oxford 
Book includes secular poetry of many kinds—gay, 
erotic, fantastic, passionate, some of which is 
very fine. But the most memorable things are to be 
found in the religious poems, the great hymns 
and sequences. The greatest of all, perhaps, is 
the ‘Dies Ire, that masterpiece of early 
Franciscan piety. Originally a poem, a pious 
meditation, it was adopted by the Church as 
a sequence for the Mass of the Dead, so that one 
has some difficulty in separating one’s admiration 
for the poem, as a poem, from those solemn asso- 
ciations. Yet on any reading it is the marvellous 
representation of the drama of a human soul, 
though expressed in terms of that terrible and 
poignant creed of which it is also an unforget- 
able statement: the ‘turn’ at the Recordare, Jesu 
pie is one of those inspired movements of supreme 
genius which cannot be contrived but which 
testify to the complete imaginative realisation of 
a great theme. In its purely literary significance 
too, the ‘Dies Ire’ is deeply interesting; here we 
have, as it were, a symbol .of the profound sense 
in which medieval Latin poets were the heirs 
of the classics. The author was probably Thomas 
of Celano, the biographer of St. Francis, but the 
‘Dies Irz’ has none of the spontaneity and sim- 
plicity of St. Francis’s poetry of the vernacular; 
his art is the fruit of many ages of rhetorical 
tradition; the Sibyl is there in his poem beside 
David. 

That the hymns and such things stand out so 
much is perhaps significant. Roughly speaking, 
vernacular poetry arose because men wanted 
to express their feelings in verse. Latin was 
adequate to express their thoughts, and since it 
was the Esperanto of the educated class of 
Europe it remained alive; but so far as poetry 
was concerned, it was most truly suited to 
the expression of formal, public and communal 
emotions. Throughout this volume, then, we are 
constantly aware of native sensibilities—English, 
French, German, Italian—breaking the surface of 
the stylised Esperanto of the verse. The effect 
sometimes is engagingly quaint. But this unsuita- 
bility to the expression of personal feeling results 
not merely in oddity but in limitation. As 
Hopkins noted, the want of idiom is always felt, 
not merely the failure to conform to classical 
idiom but to any. 
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Michel 
del Castillo 


THE GUITAR 

A grim novel, set in Galicia, about a 
hunchbacked dwarf who is forced to 
live up to the evil reputation his ugli- 
ness suggests. 

‘M. del Castillo . . . succeeds in giving 
haunting expression to his mood.’ 
TIMES LIT. SUPP. sos 6d 


Ray Bradbury 
THE DAY IT 


RAINED FOREVER 


‘Mr. Bradbury’s best collection so 
far.’ TIME AND TIDE 


‘The stories... hold you with the 
lyrical spell of their writing . . . one 
of the most moral writers of his gen- 
eration.’ TRIBUNE 16s 


Henry James 
THE SACRED 
FOUNT 


‘Rewarding on account of its symbol- 
ism, its ideas and its technique. An 
intellectual challenge.’ scoTsMAN 

‘There is a good deal of quiet fun in 
it.’ TIMES 18s 





Le Toumelin 
KURUN IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 


‘Uncommonly well-told ... this re- 
freshing book.’ TimEs LIT. sUPP. 


‘Le Toumelin is something of an idol 
in France ...an interesting cove.’ 
GEORGE MILLAR in the DAILY EXPRESS 
Illustrated 158 


Gérard 


de Nerval 


FORTUNE’S FOOL 
Thirty-five poems with English trans- 
lations and an intreduction by Brian 
Hill, 

‘Lyricism is abundantly present in his 
translations.’ LISTENER 9s 6d 


James Michie 


POSSIBLE 


LAUGHTER 


These are good poems, and anyone 
interested in new poetry should read 
them. 10s 6d 


HART-DAVIS 
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Early Indology 


The Religion of India: The Sociology of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. By Max Weber. 
Translated and edited by Hans H. Gerth and 
Don Martindale, (Allen and Unwin, 46s.) 


‘Tuts is part of a vast comparative study which 
Weber had originally entitled Die Wirtschafts- 
ethik der Weltreligionen and which was to extend 
his well-known analysis of the interconnections 
between Protestantism and the growth of Capi- 
talism into a world-wide dimension. When the 
author died in 1920 only one volume of this work 
had been published; this contained revised ver- 
sions of two essays on Protestantism together with 
a study of Confucianism and Taoism. The rest 
was only in draft. The sections on Ancient 
Judaism and on Hinduism and Buddhism were 
well advanced and were later published in the 
form that Weber left them. Other studies existed 
only as notes. 

All this, the reader of the present volume is left 
to discover for himself. The translation appears 
stark, without a line of introduction or even the 
title of the original work; the blurb seems to imply 
that it is a self-contained study and praises the 
author's ‘accuracy of detail.’ This is hardly fair. 
Weber made his general intentions clear in the 
introduction to his first volume: this is available 
in English as the introduction to Talcott Par- 
sons’s translation of The Protestant Ethic: “These 
studies do not claim to be complete analyses of 
cultures however brief. On the contrary, in every 
culture they quite deliberately emphasise the 
elements in which it differs from Western civili- 
sation. They are definitely oriented to the prob- 
lems which seem important for the understanding 
of Western culture from this viewpoint .. . we 
must lay special emphasis on the limitation of 
our purpose.’ Weber then goes on to stress that 
his knowledge of oriental cultures is based en- 
tirely on a study of literary sources of uncertain 
reliability. As a matter of fact he cites no source 
later than 1915. Indology has gone a long way 
since then and Weber's inaccuracies of detail are 
only too apparent. 

This book is not a guide book for puzzled mis- 
sionaries or serious-minded tourists. In its day 
it contained a number of important and original 
contributions to sociological theory, but to appre- 
ciate its merits it must be considered in historical 
perspective. Part I is a study of the Hindu caste 
system considered as an ‘ideal type.” Weber was 
greatly misled as to the facts of the case, but 
the argument is important on account of his 
development of the notion of caste as a ‘closed 
status group,’ an unfortunate emphasis which later 
led to the term caste being applied to all sorts of 


inappropriate contexts, like that of Negro-White 


relationships in the Southern United States. 

Part II contains a discussion of the role of 
asceticism in Hindu orthodoxy and of the rela- 
tions between orthodox Hindu doctrines on the 
one hand and those of Ancient Buddhism and 
Jainism on the other. It needs to be remembered 


~ that in comparing these ‘reformed’ Versions of 


Hinduism with Hindu orthodoxy Weber had in 
mind his own earlier comparison of Protestantism 
with Catholicism. He is not primarily interested 
in differences of religious doctrine but in the 


‘relation between the total ethical configuration 


of a religious system and the politico-economic 
order which forms its context. 

Part III is a study of the transformations that 
occurred in Buddhism when it became an over- 
seas missionary religion and the manner in which, 
by a Counter-Reformation, orthodox Hinduism 
became re-established in India proper. The book 
then ends lamely with an ineffective chapter en- 


titled ‘The General Character of Asiatic Religion.’ 
The argument is plainly unfinished. 

Weber belonged to a generation of universal 
scholars who recognised no limit to the rauge of 
knowledge available to a single mind. Generali- 
sations of the most sweeping and daring kind 
were admired and expected. The fashion today is 
for a more particularistic kind of pedantry, and 
a committee of professional experts would prob- 
ably have little difficulty in showing that Weber 
piled up errors of fact on almost every page. 
But it would need a committee; today there is no 
single scholar who commands Weber’s enormous 
breadth of knowledge. Critical comments should 
take this into account. Weber emphasised the 
‘definitely provisional character of these studies, 
and especially of the parts dealing with Asia. Only 
the specialist is entitled to final judgment. And, 
naturally, it is only because expert studies with 
this special purpose and from this particular view- 
point have not hitherto been made, that the 
present ones have been written at all.’ That was 
written forty years ago and the specialist studies 
which Weber had in mind have not yet appeared; 
that in itself provides justification for the present 
publication. 

E. R. LEACH 


Holy Moses 


Moses Prince of Egypt. By Howard Fast. 
(Methuen, 16s.) 

A House in the Uplands. By Erskine Caldwell. 
(Heinemann, 13s, 6d.) 

The Other Side of the Coin. By Pierre Boulle. 
(Secker and Warburg, 13s. 6d.) 

A Thread of Scarlet. By Bruce Marshall. (Collins, 
15s.) 

A Gap in the Spectrum, By Marilyn Duckworth. 
(New Authors Ltd., Hutchinson, 13s. 6d.) 
The Bright Young Things. By Amanda Vail. 

(Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 


HowarbD Fast’s Moses Prince of Egypt reminds 
me very pleasantly of the remarks made by 
Norman Déuglas out of the mouth of one of the 
more succulent characters in South Wind to the 
effect that Moses was probably a disagreeable and 
resentful old man who was determined to deny 
the pleasures of his lost youth to all youth there- 
after: that the Ten Commandments, in fact, were 
a set of envious prohibitions. Mr. Fast’s book deals 
with Moses’s youth and takes him from the age 
of ten to the age of twenty-three, during all which 
time, chambering, brawling, soldiering and feast- 
ing, he behaves in a worldly, monied and 
insouciant manner befitting a Prince-God of the 
Egyptian Royal House. Mind you, Mr. Fast is at 
great pains to show that the young Moses was 
really far more sensitive than the other Princes, 
that he always had a feeling of his destiny and 
was naturally inclined to a passionate mono- 
theism; but for all this, there are some enjoyable 
descriptions of Moses behaving very badly 
indeed, by any standards, and also a notable and 
bloody account of a campaign in darkest Africa. 
The hero of. these pages rather resembles the 
young Prince Hal; an attractive if faintly Har- 
rovian character at the outset, Moses, too, is 
metamorphosed into a peevish prig; but what with 
the very powerful interests concerned in the 
matter, we can’t blame Mr. Fast for that. 
Erskine Caldwell can write very happily in a 
robust and bawdy sort of way. But sometimesas 
in A House in.the Uplands (originally published 
in 1946), he turns out some very sad Stuff indeed. 
This book—young wife, brutal and degenerate 
husband, decaying house in the Old South, 
gambling and other women (coloured)—is about 
a thoroughly stale situation and is written in a 
fashion which, in other circumstances, would sug- 
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gest a pet serial author in a women’s mag. People 
put their arms tenderly round people and lift them 
off the wet earth; or reflect that, only given a 
chance, they would overcome all these little diffi- 
culties by the power of ‘love.’ Still, there is an 
occasional shot of hard liquor in this narrative— 
an amusing poker game, a vicious portrait of the 
mother-in-law; and at least it is well-deserved 
bullets and not ‘love’ which bring the whole thing 
to a swift and welcome conclusion. 

The Other Side of the Coin is translated from 
the French of Pierre Boulle, author of The Bridge 
on the River Kwai. The American wife of a 
French planter in Malaya rescues, and determines 
to convert, a young female terrorist. She eventu- 
ally succeeds, by sheer goodness, in bringing the 
girl over from Communism to respect and even 
love for the Western Way of Life. But unfortu- 
nately the conversion has been too thorough, and 
the young convert’s indecently liberal interpreta- 
tion of her lessons leads to a very funny and ironic 
ending which it would be unkind to reveal here. 
This is a neat, light, pleasing tale: not only the 
fact that it happens to be set in Malaya, but also 
its manner and its final twist, make it reminiscent 
and not unworthy of spell-weaving Maugham 
himself. 

A Thread of Scarlet takes a young and Scottish 
Roman Catholic priest from the day of his ordina- 
tion, through missions and controversies and dig- 
nities and Bishoprics in partibus, to his death. By 
this time he has been given a Hat, so that Mr. 
Marshall covers many years and a lot of ground 
in his 250-odd pages—which indeed consist, not 
of a continuous narration, but of a series of brief 
and separate pictures of his hero as he functions 
in progressively higher capacities. They are, in 
the main, witty and lively pictures. But there is a 
tiresome and insistent rejection of intellect in 
favour of ‘simplicity’; and all in all this novel is 
little more than a documentary advertisement of 
the True Church as a satisfying if arduous career. 

A Gap in the Spectrum starts as a study in 
mental unbalance. The heroine wakes up one 
morning only vaguely conscious of who she is 
meant to be, but since she remembers her name she 


- is able to pick up the thread satisfactorily from 


the letters addressed to her. All the time, however, 
she suspects that she is really someone different 
from the recipient of the letters—someone born 
in the night into an alien body. All this is well 
enough in its way, very well in fact, but then the 
original interest is largely dropped in favour of a 
commonplace love affair, which splutters damply 
on until both it and the book peter out altogether. 

The Bright Young Things is an elegiac little 
story of pubescent love and the lack of it, set in 
the campus of an American College for Girls. 
‘You're so goddam beautiful I want to die,’ says 
the Instructor in Fiction Writing (male) to one 
of his pupils. But a lot of the talk is brighter than 
this, and there is a happy description of a visit 
to a ‘beat’ bar in New York. SIMON RAVEN 


Digs in Tranquillity 


Life and Death in the Bronze Age: An Archez- 


ologist’s Field Work. By Sir Cyril Fox. 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 45s.) 
Oxp archeologists never stop writing—and what 
a good thing this is. We have just been given 
a new book by the Abbé Breuil in his eighties, 
Sir Leonard Woolley has produced History 
Unearthed and a new edition of A Forgotten 
Kingdom within a few months of each other, and 
now Sir Cyril Fox, in his seventy-seventh year, 
having already produced an invaluable survey of 
Celtic art in his Pattern and Purpose, now puts us 
yet further in his debt with the present handsome 
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volume. It is a survey of Bronze Age burials 
in England and Wales between 1700 and 700 Bc, 
and is mainly an account of the author’s own 
field work and a commentary on burial practices 
arising naturally out of the discussion of his ex- 
cavations. 

Fox dug his first Bronze Age barrow in 1922 
in collaboration with Earl Cawdor; it was the 
Beacon Hill, Barton Mills, barrow in Suffolk. He 
removed the mound completely and discovered, 
among other things, fourteen secondary burials. 
While he now considers the complete removal 
of a barrow ‘unnecessary for a fully trained in- 
vestigator,’ he records that for him the Barton 
Mills complete excavation was invaluable train- 
ing. In this total excavation he was going back 
to the techniques developed by General Pitt- 
Rivers between 1880 and 1900, and he recognises 
that Pitt-Rivers’s techniques were ‘largely 
neglected and mostly forgotten in the 1920s.’ Fox, 
by his work at Beacon Hill and in Wales, and 
Wheeler, by his excavations in the Twenties, re- 
created British excavational technique and 
brought it back to the high standards that inspired 
Pitt-Rivers. 

In 1924 Fox became Keeper of Archeology in 
the National Museum of Wales—the Director was 
then Sir Mortimer Wheeler; and in 1927 he suc- 
ceeded Wheeler as Director, a post which he held 
until his refirement in 1948. He did not permit the 
public cares of his directorship to interfere with his 
excavation and research, and this book is largely 
a record of digs in Wales during the quarter- 
century Fox was at Cardiff. 

These excavations have all been published 
before. Here Fox recollects them in tranquillity 
and tries again to see what lay behind the arche- 
ological evidence he so faithfully recorded, to see 
what ritual and belief is implied in the material 
traces—the trenches, pits, the trodden ground, the 
charcoal dust; in fact, to bring life into this 
record of Bronze Age death —‘for it is the acts 
of living men and women that we archzologists 
write up, he declares. 

One of the most endearing features of Fox as 
a man and an archeologist has been his infectious 
enthusiasm, and it is impossible to spend more 
than five minutes in his company without realis- 
ing how much he loves the past as well as his 
fellow men. In his preface he makes no secret 
of this love of survey and excavation. ‘In this 
field work I took great pleasure,’ he says, ‘I like 
measuring and plotting complex structures as 
their pattern gradually develops; I like the iso- 
lation of a thin'y populated countryside to which 
such work usually takes the archeologist, and the 


friendly contact with a couple of countrymen 
such as one employs for the heavy work.” 

Can we not have more of this confession of 
faith? Sir Leonard Woolley has given us. Spade- 
work, Sir Mortimer Wheeler Still Digging, and 
O. G. S. Crawford Said and Done. Sir Cyril Fox’s 
autobiography is surely well overdue. The success 
of Pattern and Purpose and the present book 
should encourage him for a moment to look at 
his own past in the twentieth century ap. Old 
archeologists of his unusual distinction and 
charm, and with his facility for clear and con- 
vincing exposition, must just not be allowed to 


stop writing. GLYN DANIEL 


Nostalgie de Normandie 


Normandy Revisited: By A. J. Liebling. (Gol- 
lancz, 18s.) 


A. J. LrEBLING must be the only American war 
correspondent who trained for D-Day by running 
every morning through the Park, from Hyde Park 
Corner to Kensington Palace and back: he ought 
to have been mentioned in a Montgomery des- 
patch. What it made him fit for was to come 
under fire off Omaha Beach on June 6, 1944, 
in a Landing Craft (Infantry). the decks of which 
were soon slippery with blood and the condensed 
milk from a case of tins shattered by a shell. 
A maudlin recollection of the slimy mixture came 
to Mr. Liebling as he boozed a post-war evening 
away in a bar on West Forty-fifth Street and 
impelled him, years later, to underiake ‘a senti- 
mental journey from Weymouth to Paris by way 
of the Cotentin pensinsula and the Bocage, remem- 
bering now the high excitements and (usually) 
beastly meals of war and now the days, twenty 
years before. when he had been an American 
student of sorts in Paris, and could ea, as a light 
lunch—or so he now likes to recall, «s he iustly 
praises Norman cuisine—a dozen oysters: an 
araignée with mayonnaise: trine a la mode de 
Caen; partridge in cream. cider and Calvados: 
gigot de pré salé; a couple of steaks. and Pont 
l'Evéque. (If he had made do with only one 
steak, say in 1996. he might not have had to run 
through the Park in 1944.) It is an agreeably 
urbane and worldly sort of book in the familiar 
way of civilised American renorting: astringent 
on ton and somewhst sweetish underneath: smert 
about art (the baroaue lingered 'ate in Normandy, 
Mr. Lieb'ing off-handedly reveals): knowing about 
food and drink: and sentimental about orivate 
soldiers and fellow-newspavermen (more _ par- 
ticularly the dead ones). American reporte7s have 
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been divided into the ‘Oh, gee!’ and the ‘Aw, 
nuts!" varieties, but as a military commentator 
Mr. Liebling is a bit of both. He is awestruck 
by Genera! Omar Bradley, whereas the only two 
references I can find him making to Field-MarShal 
Montgomery are both disparaging. That able, 
unappealing soldier has become very nearly 
as unpopular a figure in American military 
mythology as Major-General Benedict Arnold. 
CYRIL RAY 


Phaidon Trio 


Matthias Griinewald, By Joris Karl Huysmans. 
Raoul Dufy. By Marcel Brion. Edouard 
Manet. By John Richardson. (Phaidon Press, 
18s. 6d. each.) 


Tue Phaidon Press has launched an excellent new 
series of medium-priced art books devoted to 
Modern Masters and certain Old Masters con- 
sidered particularly close to modern taste. With 
eighty well-chosen, good-size reproductions, a 
quarter of them in colour, these volumes give a 
very clear idea of the artist under discussion, 
especially when, like Griinewald, he painted little. 
In this case, indeed, the result is virtually a com- 
plete edition of the painter’s work. Eberhard 
Ruhmer's notes on the pictures will be useful, 
but I doubt whether the publishers were wise to 
reprint Huysmans’s essays on Griinewald as a 
preface. Most great artists need a new inter- 
preter for each generation, and nobody could 
pretend that Griinewald means the same today 
as he did in the Nineties. Nor is Maree! Brion’s 
introduction to the Dufy ideal. M. Brion sensibly 
enough makes no great claims for Dufy, estab- 
lishing him for what he became—a charming and 
sophisticated petit maitre. He never attempts, 
however, to answer what seems to me to be the 
crucial question of whether Dufy might not have 
reached higher and achieved more. He was 
talented enough, but the promise of pre-war work 
is never entirely fulfilled, and the mature art, 
delightful and assured though it is, still leaves 
one unsatisfied: Dufy’s brand-of neo-classicism is 
hardly of the order of Stravinsky’s or Picasso's. 
I hope it’s not just insular prejudice that makes 
me feel that John Richardson’s Manet volume 
is the best of the three. Mr. Richardson, unlike 
the others, knows his auidienee, and he packs a 
remarkaMe amount of relevant cemment and 
information into the text and notes. In doing so 
he provides us with by far the most satisfactory 
introduction to Manet’s painting that has yet 
appeared in English. 

ALAN BOWNESS 
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No doubt slippery elm makes this 
contribution to snorts dav (6, 4) 


29 
30 


I'm all shot to pieces (4) 
Sell den? Yes! But there’s really 
no necessitv (10) 


Absent from 


6 A blow on the wrist from a story- DOWN 
book detective (4) 1 Where’s Viola? 
10 Speaking on behalf of the schoo! with a graduate! (5) 
family . . . (5) . Ne 2 Twelve weeks in the river? It’s 
11 There’s a lot in a_ preliminary the end (7) 
canter, perhaps (9) 3 No speeds recorded in feet (8) 
t2 Case noted (anag.) (9) 4 Knotty topic of embroidery (5) 
13 Paul’s twisted his shoulder (5) 5 One of these was made by the man 
14 In this the equinoxes move (10) who came to dinner (4-5) 
16 The birthplace of Calvin (4) 7 The United Nations have nothing 
18 A smack from an old sailor :4) in common with Ethelred! (7) 
20 Fiippancy disguises pale griefs(10) 8 No charge for theatre equipment? 
23 Kipling’s were between (5) (4-5) 
24 Steps are enclosed, how vexatious! 9 Browned off in a congratulatory 
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(9) 

The beanstalk was definitely in 
this state (9) 

Complete iack of approval for 
cosy corners (5) 


speech (5) 

He wouldn't feel groggy on the 
cat-walk! 

—_ cheese seen in the enclosure 
(9) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize oi 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solution: 
opened on April 14. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1038, 99 Gower St.. London. WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


17 A rather loud ‘intended’ (8) 

19 They definitely don’t play second 
fiddle (7) 

21 To cause a sour look ? (7) 

22 America takes plenty of time for 
old customs (5) 

25 Meeting indicated in Daisy nod- 
ding assent 5) 

26 Does the examiner inevitably 
become a little peeved ? (5) 


SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,036 

ACROSS. — | Dimple. 4 Octavian. 10 
Fastnet. 11 Ambling. 12 Oxen. 13 Flam- 
boyant. 16 Impure. 17 Fraifty. 20 Tea- 
sets. 21 Snivel. 24 Re-entrance 25 Scet. 
27 Decocts. 29 Bitumen. 30 Treasure 31 
Lignum. 
DOWN. — | Daffodil. 2 Masterpiece. 3 
Link. 5 Charmers. 6 Ambrosians. 7 Ici. 8 
Nights. 9 Still. 14 Anti-vitamin. 15 Brass 
tacks. 18 Strasser. 19 Platinum. 22 Credit. 
23 Scabs. 26 Etwi. 28 Cue. 





PRIZEWINNERS 
Mr. H. G. Bray, 44 Wheats Avenue. Bir- 
mingham 17, and Mr. E. A, ©, Simpson, 
‘Homecroft,” Sandford Orcas, Sherborne, 
Dorset 
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*‘BELOW-THE-LINE?’ 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE most important part of Mr. 
Amory’s Budget next week will 
be not what is inside or ‘above- 
the-line’ but what is outside or 
‘below-the-line.” This will show 
whether he is really an expansion- 
ist or a little-by-little Derick. 
‘Below-the-line’ is a capital 
account (however unworthy of 
the name) and if the economy is 
to move forward into higher 
production and improve its in- 
dustrial efficiency it will not be because Mr. 
Amory relieves us consumers of £200 or £300 
million in income tax and purchase taxes—after 
all, we might elect to save more and spend less 
—but because he will ask the housing and road 
authorities, the nationalised industries, the Post 
Office, the Health and Education Ministries, etc., 
to spend more on capital account. His success in 
that direction will be measured by the size of the 
over-all deficit. 

‘Below-the-line’ is not, of course, an accurate 
or even an intelligible account of capital spending 
in the public sector. Over the last ten years there 
has been quite a change in these capital payments, 
the significance of which the Treasury tried to 
explain—not very successfully—in its last Bulletin 
for Industry. Under the Labour Government loans 
for local authority housing and war-damage pay- 
ments made up a large part of the total. In 1955 
the local councils were told to go away and bor- 
row on the open market if they could, and in the 
1956 Budget the nationalised industries were taken 
off the market and financed directly by the 
Exchequer. The effect of this illogical decision 
was to put up the cost of social investment in 
housing, roads, drainage, sewerage and other 
amenities without bringing about any reduction 
in the total net payments ‘below-the-line,’ which 
have, in fact, increased from £391 million in 
1953-54 to £635 miilion in 1957-58. It is high time 
that the Treasury attempted to draw up a proper 
all-inclusive capital account for the public sector 
—quite independently of the cash account Budget 
—and bring it into a general estimate of the 
total national savings and investment. 

It is this equation of savings and investment 
which is all-important in the avoidance of infla- 
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tion, not the meaningless over-all Budget surplus 
or deficit. By law any surplus of receipts over 
payments ‘above-the-line’ in the Budget has to 
be devoted to the redemption of debt, and for 
this reason this surplus is conventionally applied 
to the reduction of the deficit ‘below-the-line.’ If 
there is any remaining deficit over-all, it is a mere 
formality expressive of nothing but the in- 
adequacy of the national system of capital 
accounting. Yet how many people ignorantly 
point to the over-all Budget deficit as a sign of 
inflationary finance? How many ‘sound money’ 
champions cry out for a permanent over-all 
surplus to squeeze inflation out of the economy? 
The truth is that in certain circumstances an over- 
all surplus could be inflationary while an over-all 
deficit could mean a reduction in the national 
debt. 

Let us therefore put first things first. To avoid 
inflationary finance the Chancellor has not only 
to make sure that the total national savings are 
likely to be equal to the total national investment, 
but he must take steps to see that his estimate of 
the total national demand (in money terms) is not 
in excess of the estimated available supply of 
labour and resources. As the economy at the 
moment is free of ‘demand’ inflation—with an 
insufficiency of demand clearly indicated by 24 
per cent. unemployment and a surplus capacity in 
most industries—it is permissible for him to take 
some risks in the disposal of tax reliefs. But I 
repeat that it is also necessary for him to increase 
his capital spending and I, for one, will be very 
disappointed if his over-all deficit is not consider- 
ably enlarged. 

Last year the ‘above-the-line’ surplus (i.e., forced 
savings) was £377 million and the over-all deficit 
was £222 million. If the latter rises this year to 
over £400 million, as it did in 1952-53, it would 
have to be financed not only by the usual funding 
operations through the ‘tap, but by the issue of 
more Treasury bills. This would be a great bles- 
sing, for it would carry with it an increase in the 
supply of bank money which could lower interest 
rates. In the past eight years the supply of bank 
money has not kept pace with the increase in the 
net national income and consequently we have 
had a high long-term rate of interest. As Professor 
Paish demonstrated in a recent article in The 
Banker, the net national income rose by 55 per 
cent. between 1951 and 1958, but the quantity of 
bank net deposits and note circulation by only 
15 per cent. The supply of bank money has never 
been so restricted for over thirty years. The result 
has been that when the banks had to increase their 
advances recently to allow for the expansion of 
hire-purchase finance and the extension of per- 
sonal credits—all in accordance with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of re-expansion—they had to sell 
investments. And the Treasury had to take up 
most of their sales, in order to avoid a break in the 
gilt-edged market and a rise in the already high 
long-term rate of interest. It was quite a muddle 
and I expect Mr. Amory is anxiously waiting for 
the Radcliffe Committee to report in June and 
make recommendations for a more sensible 
monetary policy. 

Three years ago there was much alarm among 
the bankers about the excessive quantity of 
Treasury bills which Sir Oliver Franks described 
as ‘the modern equivalent of the printing press.’ 
Since then the-floating debt has been reduced and 
the supply of bank money has been more than 
ever restricted. The effect has been to keep the 
long-term rate of interest around 5} per cent. An 
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increase in the supply of Treasury bills now would 
allow the banks to expand both their investments 
and their advances and the expansion of their 
investments would bring down interest rates and 
help. the economic recovery. I therefore beg Mr. 
Amory, when he increases his capital spending 
‘below-the-line,’ to see that the supply of bank 
money is made adequate for the job of re- 
expansion. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


T will have to be a very favourable Budget to 

bring the steam back into the bull movement. 
The drop of nearly 20 per cent. in the ICI profits 
before tax is not a good pointer for industrial 
shares, although it was known that competition 
in the chemical trades had become particularly 
keen. ICI sales had been maintained but profit 
margins had declined in the past six months. The 
shares fell from 35s. to 34s. to yield 4.7 per cent. 
on the 8 per cent. dividend now barely covered 
twice on earnings. This will make investors all the 
more selective and inclined to exchange from the 
‘leaders’ to smaller companies and special situa- 
tions. After the Budget markets may also become 
more politically minded. It was noticed that steel 
shares rose on the Labour Party statement about 
‘fair compensation’ (although that was vague 
enough), and fell on the results of the Norfolk 
by-election. Nervous holders of steel equities can 
always exchange into a steel convertible debenture 
stock which might not involve any loss if ‘fair 
compensation’ is honoured and could result in con- 
siderable profit if the Conservatives win. This is 
SOUTH DURHAM STEEL AND IRON 6 per cent. con- 
vertible second debenture at 1154 c.d. 50 per cent. 
of each £100 stock is convertible into the ordinary 
shares at par on March 31, 1960, and in every year 





COMPANY MEETING 





BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Tue fifty-sixth Annual General Meetir« was held on 
March 25th in London. Mr. D. M. Oppenheim in the 
course of his speech said: For the year under review, 
the Consolidated Trading Profit would have been 
higher than that for the previous year but for the 
effect of the marked reduction in the exchange value 
of certain oversea currencies in countries where the 
Group has a considerable volume of trade. This 
depreciation in exchange has appreciably reduced 
the sterling value of the higher currency profits earned 
in those countries. 


With regard to our future: sales for the first five 
months of the year are again higher than for the 
corresponding period of the previous year, although 
again at a slower rate of growth. Competition in some 
markets remains intense and the cost of manufacture 
and tobacco taxation in many countries continues to 
rise. On the other hand, we should expect to benefit 
from increased manufacturing efficiency and from 
the results of our extensive research and the use of 
modern manufacturing techniques. Whilst I would 
not like to forecast an increase in the Consolidated 
Trading Profit for the year, especially in view of the 
effect of changes in rates of exchange of oversea cur- 
rencies, taking into account the further reduction 
likely in the charge for United Kingdom Profits Tax, 
I am.reasonably hopeful that there will be a moderate 
increase in the share of the Group Net Profit dealt 
with in the Accounts of British-American Tobacco 
Company itself. 


The Report was adopted. 
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thereafter up to and including 1964. The shares 
have moved up.to 29s. 3d., which would make the 
debentures worth 126 if they were convertible 
today. What would be fair compensation if 
Labour won the election? The denationalisation 
issue price of the shares was 27s. 6d.. which would 
make this debenture worth 1183 on the conversion 
right, assuming the stock is worth par on its 
intrinsic merits. As the company earned 61} per 
cent. and paid |2 per cent. in the year to Septem- 
ber 30, 1958. the debentures could hardly sell at a 
discount and Labour could hardly refuse to pay 
less than 1183 


Australian ‘Growth’ 


On the eve of the Budget it seems fitting to call 
the investor's attention to securities which are not 
remotely affected by Mr. Amory. In the anti- 
podes, for examp!e. the recent Australian Govern- 
ment conversion issues were a flop and you can 
buy a 54 per cent. 1973 stock (£10 paid) at 98} 
(issue price 99). It is not always easy to find a 
growth equity in Australia which is not tied up 
with wool or metals, but I can suggest a hire- 
purchase finance company which is growing fast 
and offering a well-spread investment risk. This is 
CUSTOM CREDIT CORPORATION which was registered 
in Sydney only in 1953 and has had a remarkably 
successful record in the hire-purchase finance of 
durable goods, including motor-cars, and in 
general and life assurance. The Nationa! Bank of 
Australasia has a 40 per cent. interest in the com- 
pany. The equity earnings have more than doubled 
since 1955 and in the year to June, 1958. amounted 
to 304 per cent. on the £3 million capital. Divi- 
dends of 15 per cent. have been paid in the last 
three years, which is equivalent to 2 per cent. in 
London, and at 12s. the 5s. shares therefore re- 
turn a yield of 5 per cent. Before long the divi- 
dend rate should be increased—perhaps in July 
when the final is paid. In the trading report in 
January for the half-year to December it was 
stated that the volume of business was consider- 
ably higher than in the corresponding period of 
the previous year and that the combined assets 
of the group now exceeded £56 million against 
£49 million at June 30, 1958. A new subsidiary 
has now been formed to carry on the expanding 
business of providing working capital finance for 
the wholesale trades. 


H. E. Proprietary 

A curious outside share which is useful for 
income purposes is H. E. PROPRIEFARY. Its old 
business is that of a gold-mining investment house 


and it still holds a ‘Kaffir® portfolio consisting of a 
good spread among the developing mines of the 
OFS and the far west Rand together with a stake 
in some of the older mines like Luipaards Vlei. It 
has now taken an interest in British domestic 
enterprise. It owns Metalion, an electro-plating 
company. It controls Moussec, the producers of the 
well-known British ‘champagne, and has a 75 per 
cent. interest in Alumax, which specialises in the 
die-casting of aluminium alloys. In no year since 
its incorporation in 1931 has it ever omitted to 
pay a dividend. In the year to December, 1957, it 
paid 15 per cent. out of earnings of 304 per cent. 
on a capital of £600.000. For the year to. Decem- 
ber, 1958, it has raised its interim dividend from 
5 per cent. to 10 per cent. and the directors fore- 
cast a final of not less than 124 per cent... making 
224 per cent. The company recently announced 
a one-in-five ‘rights’ issue at 7s. 6d. bringing the 
capital up to £720,000. The new shares are quoted 
at about 6s. 6d. premium, offering the investor a 
potential yield (free of stamp) of 8 per cent., 
assuming that the same dividend is paid on the 
larger capital. It is an out-of-the-way share which 
will probably do well for its holders. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ROWN BROTHERS, as wholesale suppliers 
B« motor and cycle accessories, have, as might 
be expected, had a very successful year. By reason 
of a lower tax charge, net profits have increased 
by £18,119 to £397,791, this resulting from a 
group net trading profit of £884,660. An increase 
in the dividend of 24 per cent. making t5 per cent. 
suggests confidence in the future, of which more 
may be heard from the chairman, Sir Richard 
Yeabsley, CBE, at the annual general meeting to 
be held on April 15. The removal of hire-purchase 
restrictions should continue to benefit the com- 
pany, for they also supply garage equipment and 
radio and electrical equipment; there is a sec- 
tion manufacturing aircraft parts. The £1 ordinary 
shares at 56s. 3d. yield 5.5 per cent. 


Jeyes, the well-known manufacturers of various 
sanitary compounds, have produced excellent 
results for the year ended December 31, 1958. In 
January the chairman, Mr. T. Blundell Brown, 
announced that trading results were satisfactory 
and that it was intended to make a 2 for 5 scrip 
issue ‘by capitalising reserves and that the 20 per 
cent. dividend would be maintained on the in- 
creased capital. Now we find that the trading 
profit has increased by £52,784 to £252,907, repre- 
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senting record earnings of 78 per cent., but taxa- 
tion takes as much as SO per cent. of gross profits, 
leaving a net figure of £120,682. There have 
been changes in the boardroom which no 
doubt will bz reflected in the organisation of the 
company, which the chairman says has been 
strengthened and from which good results can be 
expected. The report illustrates in colour some of 
the comnanv’s products, many of which are 
household words. A dividend of 28 per cent. is 
forecast for the current year, so that the 5s. 
ordinary shares at 23s. yielding 6 per cent. are 
worth putting away. 

Associated Fisheries have surprisingly pro- 
duced-much improved profit figures for the year 
ended September 30, 1958. British trawling is 
naturally subjected to many difficulties, so that 
it will be particularly interesting to have the 
chairman's report on this welcome recovery, after 
his somewhat pessimistic review of last year. 


Gross profits at £544,000 are approximately 30 - 


per cent. higher than last year. The full accounts 
will provide further details and probably dis- 
close that the gross trading profit exceeded £1 
million. The dividend is maintained at 12 per 
cent. but a special interim of 3 per cent. has been 
declared. to be paid on aceount of 1958-59, so 
that, assuming a [5 per cent. rate of dividend, the 
5s. ordinary shares at 8s, 9d. yield just over 9 per 
cent.—a return to be expected on this type of 
investment. 


Abrahams Publicity Holdings announce a 
group trading profit for the year to December 31, 
1958, of £96,542 against £106,116, of which 
£20,000 -has been placed to general reserve, 
bringing this account up to £52,200. The chairman, 
Mr. A. E. Abrahams, reports that the volume of 
future business has now reached the highest on 
reeord at £1,482,234, which naturally has in- 
volved additional éxpense to obtain and to some 
extent accounts for the lower trading profit. The 
company, as poster publicity experts, are finding 
that television advertising is proving a stimulant 
to the poster form of advertising for the type 
of customer for whom they cater, so it would seem 
that shareholders can expect good results for the 
future. It is with this confidence, no doubt, that 
the chairman has recommended an increase in the 
dividend from 18 per cent. to 20 per cent. The net 
profit, after tax, was £41,325 and after minor 
adjustments leaves a balance of £59,582, of which 
the 20 per cent. dividend absorbs £28,750. The 
2s. ordinary shares at 3s. 9d. xd. yield over 11 per 
cent. 











APPOINTMENTS Vv ACANT. 


BBC requires “General Prograinme Producer in 
Aberdeen Duties include production of vary- 
ing types of programme for Scettish Home Ser- 
vice and contributing to other Sound Services; 
responsibiluy for collection of material and pro- 
duetion of magazine programmes initially for 
the area served by the V.H.F. transmitter at 
Meldrum; contributing ideas for televjsion pro- 
arammes. Good education, organising ability, 
and knowledge of Scottish life, customs and 
affairs, particularly in Aberdeenshire and sur- 
rounding area essential. Experience in the enter- 
tainment field, theatre or broadcasting, would 
be valuable. Ability to drive a car and a clean 
driving licemce are necessary. Salary £1,105 
(possibly higher if qualifications cxceptional), 
rising by seven annual increments to £1,550 p.a. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclosing, 
addressed envelope and quoting reference G.1066 
“Spt.") should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days. 
THE NATIONAL HOSPIFALS FOR NERVOUS 
DISEASES, Applications are invited for the 
appointment of ASSISTANT PSYCHOLOGIST 
at the National Hespital, Queen Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. The appointment is full time. An 
Honours Degree tor equivalent qualification) in 
Psycholegy is essential, and post-graduate re- 
search experience in experimental or clinical 
psychology would be an ad The 

meat is Le patia-ob-aes sunt 40-ten fon 
cannnen, Salary will be in accordance with she 
Whitley Council scale, Applications, giving the 
names of two: referees, to be sent to The Sec- 
retary, The National Hospitals for Nervous 
Diseases, Queen Square, London, W.C.1, mot 
latcr than 10th April, 1959. 








AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
CANBERRA. FELLOW OR SENTOR PELLOW 
IN LAW. Applications are invited for the above 
position in the Department of Law in the 
Research School of Social Sciences. The salary 
range of a Fellowship is from £A1,793 to 
£2,563, and of a Senior Fellowship from £A2,553 
to £3,063; increments for Fellow are £70 per 
annum, Senior Fellew £85 per annum. The success- 
ful applicant will, in the first place, be appointed 
at a salary and an incrementa) fimit fixed 
within those rarges by reference to his standing 
and experience. Appointment is made for an 
initial period of five years; thereafter k may be 
made permanent. The appointee will be required 
to pursue research projects in his own Hy 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
{almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcome 
beth mate and female office staff, 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. SENIOR LEC- 
TURESHIP EN FRENCH. Applications are. in- 
vited for the abeve position. The salary for a 
Senior Lecturer is within the range £A2,203-480- 
£2,600 per annum, plus cost.ef living .adjusi- 
ment, and will be apy ge, pt the 
State Superannuation Act. 

salary wilt be fixed according to the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the successful applicant. 
Under the Staff 





to supervise or assist in the supervision of 
students, and t© co-operate with other Depart- 
ments of the School as appropriate. He will be 


Australian law so far as a He will also 
be expected to take an imterest in the history of 
his special field, and in general jega! theory. 
Some preference may be given to applicants 
whose special interests lie in Evidence, Procedure 

Torts, Conflicts, or some combination of those 
fields, The person appointed will be entiticd 
to one year's smdy leave on full pay, plus a 
contribution towards travel and other expenses in 
every six years Gf a Senior Fellow), or every 


close, in Auswalia and London, on 3ist August, 
1959, 








Commonweaith, 
Gordon London, W.C.1. Applications 
—_ b> ciuaieaiin and ieaiion <0naaiee, 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. FACULTY . 


OF ENGLISH, The Faculty hope shortly to 
appoiat up to three University Assistant Lec- 
turers in English to serve from t October, 1959. 


.— Further 
lars from the Secretary, Dr. R. T. H. Redpath, 

Lane Faculty Rooms, Mili Lane, 
Cambridge, to whom applications (10 copies), 
with the names of not more than three referees, 
should be sent by 30 April, 1959. 


salary, £450. Good holidays, per- 
sion schem:.— ‘nite Box 4633. 


SIFUATIONS WANTED 
ENGLISH” “WOMAN, 10 years present weil 
salaried managcria! position, ‘ 
exports, purchases/sales. All office routine. 
Speaking several languages, Secks change.— 
Box 4628. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. PAINTINGS BY 
PHILIP SUTTON, Until April 8th, (253.) 
HEAL’S 1959 DESIGNS EXHIBITION showing 


in furniture and furnishing. Catalogue 
svatabie HEAL 'S, 196 Tottenham Court Road, 
. MUSeum 1666. 


PEL ART GALLERY. The Graven 
Image. An exhibition of recent prints and 
British, artists, Opens 9th Aoril. 
Weekd 11-6; Suad: 2-6; closed Mondays. 











TREASURES OF CAMBRIDGE 
Unique Collection of en. Silver, MSS, 
Sculpture, ¢ 


MARCH 17-APRIL 18 
GOLDSMITHS’ HALL 
Foster Lane, Cheapside, £.C.2 

Daily 10.30 a.m.-6.30 p.m, (Not Sundays.) 
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MEETINGS 


FELLOWSHIP OF FRIENDS OF TRUTH. 
Weekend conference April 17-19th at Bewdiey, 
Worcs. Dr. Douglas Latto on “‘Wholeness.”” 
Secretary “Garthnewydd,” Brecon Rd., 
Merthyr Tyafi, Glamorgan. 


PERSONAL 

“BEST SPEAKER WE'VE HAD.” When an 
audience think this as they ciap your speech, 
you're really good. I have coached some of our 
top-rank public speakers, and everything I 
have taught them I can teach you. Write for 
details.-John G, Radcliff, 50 Avenuc Road, 
Herne Bay. 

CANCER RELIEF brings thousands of 
sufferers our from distress and fear into better- 
ment and hope—and does it NOW. Please 
support this great mission.——National Sooiety 
for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1, President: Countess 
Mounibatten of Burma, C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet, -- Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especi- 
ally for collections and gold. 1958 cat. of English 
Coins, 9s. 3d. Specimen builetin, 6d.—B. A. 
Seaby Lid., 65 ee Portiand St., London, 
W.1. Tel.: LANgham 3677. 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic, 
psychology and hypaosis. Consultations by 
appointment. — R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 
CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274c, 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
REG 6993). Branches in main towas. 

EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue. — P. J. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, _Hants. 


FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Heips, short-long periods. — Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 
KNI 9906. 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Euston Road, N.W.1 
Sunday, Apri! Sth, at 6.30 p.m. ** Meeting men 
where they are.” Edgar G. Dunstan. 


HE KNOWS WHICH SIDE HIS BREAD'S 
BUTTERED: the side where the Burges, 
Anchovy Paste gocs. 

HOMOSEXUALITY in a public schoo! treated 
with understanding by Roger Gellert in his 
frank play QUAINT HONOUR. “No one who 
sees it can feel quite the same about homo- 
sexuality again—though it is by no means 
certain that he wili be more tolerant towards 
its manifestations” (TIMES ED. SUPPL.) 
Write for a copy, eee t3s. 6d., to the 
Sales » Dept., 7 John St., 


IS AFRICA win us? _ 
CROSSBOW, the Bow Group quarterly of Tory 
ideas, studies this question in an importan: 
sevies of articles on Britain’s approach to the 
uncommitted world. Authors include P. 
Bauer and A. D. Dodds-Parker, M.P.: articles 
include ““Whom should we aid?" and “Mectin 
Krushchev.” In the Apri! issue, out next wee’. 
3s. a copy. 10s. p.a. CROSSBOW, Room 1, 22 
St. Giles’, High Street, W.C.2 
KINSEY REPORT on the iieman Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or ca’! 
for our Free Price List and Literature o 
Family cue: — Fiertag, 34 Wardour S 
Loadon, W.1. DX. 

LET ME TRACE your ancestry, Genealogica 
Research terms mod.—-Box 4505. 

OUR JAMES CAMERON is of! to Tibet. Read 
his reports in the NEWS CHRONICLE. 
OVATION FOR COLD COLLATION is certain 
when you serve Rayner’s Mango Chutncey—fram 


all 200d grocers. © 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 
NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London. W.2 
Tel: Al 4041 








ROVAL JELLY. THE FABULOUS QUEEN 
REE MILK in Clover Honey trom our own 
beehives. A 21-day course of this tonic food will 
help you through these trying months. 42s. post 
free from Nectarene Royal Jelly Products, The 
Honey Farm, Aberayron, Cardiganshire, Bro- 
chure on request. 

TERYLENE, worsted, cavalry twill, corduroy. 
Bedford trousers for ladies or gentlemen from 
39s. lid, Made to. measure. Send now for free 
patterns, measure form. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
—Hebden Cord Co. Ltd. (Dept, SP.), Hebden 
Bridge, Yorks. 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Continue to offer 74% on sums 
(withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details from Investment Dept. SR. 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 




















WHEN TRAFFIC jams cause much delay, 

A pipe of “Tom Lone” smooths the way 
*WATAPADS.” Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot. 5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s—HARRODS Hort. Dept 


WIN FRIENDS and influence people. Do it the 


easy way with superb Ei Cid Sherry. That's 


the light, yet full-bodied Amontillado that is 
number one Ambassador of Goodwill wherever 
it is served 

WOODWORM eradicated permanently by ONE 
application of “WYKAMOL.’ Obtainable 
through Boots or from Richardson & Starling 
Limited (Dept. S.P.2), Timber Decay Advice 
Bureau, 6 Southampton Place, London, W.C.1 
(HOL 3555-6). Write for advice on any prob- 
lem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 

WHAT IS this stereo’? The first magazine on 
this subject-——Stereo Sound & Music Magazine— 
is now on sale, 2s. 6d. Order from your news- 
agent or write direct to 7 Tudor Street, 
London, E.C.4, 


FOR 2 HIRE. 


BEDFORD for hire, Dormobile, fixed seats; 
14 gns. per week, excluding insurance. — 
NU INES. WIMbiedon 5786. 


EDU Cc ATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL Tt TITION: for  Examinari rns 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, Established 1910 
INFORMATION, Soundly based political and 
economic forecasts and genuine inside informa- 
tion (not speculative) on home, international 
and economic affairs in WHITEHALL WIN- 
DOW, the well-informed weekly news letter. — 
Details from John P. Reynolds, 1 Wardrobe 
Place, 57 Carter Lane, E.C.4. 
LILLESDEN SCHOOL, HAWKHURST, KENT. 
Two Senor Scholarships, each of a value of 
£150 a year for two years, are offered to girls 
wishing to work for G.C.E. Scholarship Level. 
Awards wil! be made on result of an examina- 
tion to be held in May 1959. Full particulars 
from the Head Mistress 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
R.A., .Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology. LL.B 
B.D., Degrees and Diplomas. Also for Law and 


Protessional Examinations, Prospectus (mention 
cxam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL ©., Director of S udies, Dept. B92, Wolsey 


Hall, “Oxford (Est. 1894.) 
St CRETARIAL P&* UNING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and oider students, six-month 
wid intensive t4-week courses.—Write Organis- 
wt Secretary, DANVIES’S, Addison Road, 
\.14. PARK 8392 
PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS, 
Uc ¢ est. 188”. provides postal tuition for 
G NEURAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
Peaden, Oxford, Canbrid:e. Northern. and 
‘hers. LONDON UN!VERSITY ENTRANCE 
eqeirerents and Final Ex ms. for B.A., B.Sc 
B.Scfkcon.). EL.B.. B.D... Bar Cl and TD, and 
vher exaws Prosne ‘ ee from Reagistrar 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPUND. NCS COLLEGE 


"6 SLRELINGION HOUS”. CAMBRIDGE 
SFCRETARIAL TRAININ ©. Intensive course 
in Shi rihaid, ypewri ing. Look-keeping and 
Secre aria’ Practice, Prospectu. : The Oxford & 
County Secretaria’ College. 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
Sewh Motion Street. W.1. MAY 5306 @ lines) 

LITERARY 


WHEN DID Yot FIRST THINK OF 
WRITING? Now’ Last Year’ At school? You'll 
get “Nowhere if you doen't sar soon, The LSJ 
famous thoughout the world tor its personal 
coaching by post, can shorten the road. Free 
book from: Prospectus Dept., LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, W.!. GRO 8250. 
BOOKS. The “Spec a or will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books total published price, plus 
is. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


CANDIDATES contesting municipal elections 
need The Rating Reformer, sure-fire. vote-win- 
ning leaflet. Independent, non-party, facsimile 
newspaper format, 8} in. x 11 in. Space left for 
rubber stamping candidate’s name, etc. Useless 
and dangerous for opponents of Land-Value 
Rating. Invaluab'e for others. Minimum, 1,000 
for £1. Discount on larger orders, Specimens 
free. Ready April 15. From Land & Liberty, 177 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W.1 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicie House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4, Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per ceat. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
— Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 








THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE TO GOOD 
EATING in Gt. Britain is THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1959/60, edited by Raymond Postgate 
from recommendations by Good Food Club 
members, published by Cassell. Previous issues 
are out of date and may lead to disappointment. 
Invest in the new edition, 7/6, from al! book- 
sellers. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
you live. H. sures of R.L students have earned 
while learnin end for interesting tree booklet 
(without obligauon), — Fhe Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“KNOW-HOW. GIFT YEAR‘S SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Britain's foremos: magazine tor 
writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test. Send for 
free K3 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.” 
No Sales—No Fees wition.—B.A. School ot 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street. 
London, W.1 

5,000 EDITORS 4RE WAITING TO PAY YOU 
for short stories aad articles, Why not earn your- 
Self an extra income. Writing is satisfying, Let 
us show you how to make it pay. GUARAN- 
TEED coaching covered by our special NO 
SALES—-NO FEE Plan. Send for free details 
and samnie lesson: THE PREMIER SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, LTD., Dept. S.1, 53 Fieet 
Street, London, E.C.4 


SECRET. ARIAL SERVICES 
AUTHORS’ MSS... any ‘Tength, typed dn 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
Short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing. Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from ‘into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE, DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
taria] Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 
LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. per thousand words 
Carbon 3d.—D. J. Boothroyd. 63 Dunkeld Rd., 
Sheffield. 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington. 
Surrey 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane. 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. Essex 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. WHITE PEACHES 
IN SYRUP. Large Unblemished Halves. The 
Most Exquisite Tinned Peaches ever offered 
for sale. Taste and Bouquet only comparabie to 
the Best Engtish Hothouse Peaches. A Special 
Pack only obtainable in the U.K. from us. 
Tins. 15 oz. net, 8 for 26s. In Special Container. 
Post Paid. Original Case of 48 tins for t50s 
Carriage Paid.—-SHILLING COFFEE CO 
LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


CAFFEINE-FREE TEA and practically vo 
Tannin recommended for people suffering {rom 
heart or digestive troub'es. Delightful flavour 
amd aroma. Price 2s. 3d. | Ib., plus 9d. p. & p 
Available Seventh Heaven Products, 18 
Rupert Street. London, W.1. 
CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s.. 
Post Is. 6d. Satisfaction of money back.—H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16. 
CELLULAR BLANKETS. 100°, Pure Wool 
Mothproofed in popular shades Ail sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 15s. Free Samples. Kerr & 
Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic State 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system, Entirely harm ess and benevolent; nodrug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garliso! Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home trearment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight. Sussex. 


HARRIS. TWEED. 2s per vard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE. PATTERNS = and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, % Cromwel! 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE GRAPE JUICE ‘GRAPILLON,’ from 
Switzerland. A fruity, refreshing drink for ali 
lovers of a genuine grape product. Its rich con- 
tent of natural grape sugar also makes this 
non-alcoholic wine a wholesome and delicious 
food for children, invalids, convalescents, etc. 
‘GRAPILLON,” Red or White, at 72s. per 
dozen bottles delivered. Cash with Order to : 
S. . METAXAS LTD., 5 FENCHURCH 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
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PAINT. Highest quadty, lowest price. Hard 
gloss of flat. All colours, 17s. 6d. gall., carr. 
paid. Shade card from DIRECT SALES, 22 
Chapel S:., Bradford. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Iustrated catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland 


ACCOMMOD ATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
come to us by personal recommendation. The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
Suitable accommodation. — SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. Hyde Park 2545/6. 
S.W.1. WARM ROOM, quiet house in Square; 
own h. & c., bed & breakfast only, 34 gns. Suit 
professional man or woman. “Box 4632. 


ACCOMMODATION 
WANTED 


SINGLE MAN requires two-roomed furnished 
flat or congenia! board-residence (full or part) 
in or near London, from beginning of May 
Permanent. Fair-sized bookcase desirable. If 
divan, O.S. please.—Box 10001 

YOUNG BUSINESS LADY requires two rooms 
with full cooking facilities and use of bath 
Central. Regent's Park preferred.—Tel.: Miss 
Sargent. PRI 8015 or or EU S 3221 (9.30-5). 





HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 150 yards sea-front 
Gdns. putting green, garages. Superlative food. 
June. 9 gns.; July, 10- 12 gns. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
BED AND BREAKFAST GUIDE to Great 
Britain. Essential for tourists. 100 pages, 2s. 10d 
post free. from Ramblers” Association, 48 Park 
Road, London, N.W.1. 

BETWEEN DARTMOOR and the sea, secluded 
farmhouse, all conveniences, excellent food and 
beds. accommodation few guests May onwards 
Dinner, Bed and Breakfast, 6 gns. weekly. 
Picnic-lunches extra. — Particulars from Giles, 
Westcombe, Dartington, Totnes, Devon. 
CANAL CRUISING — A relaxing, unusual, 
economical holiday. S.a.e. for illustrated bro- 
chure ot 2- and 4-berth cruisers based at Kid- 
lington, Oxford.—Waterways Holidays, Dept. S.., 
Bristol Rd., Sherborne, Dorset 


FRENCH HOLIDAYS 
SUIT YOUR POCKET 


Not everybody can aflord the luxury France 
provides so readily,” but nothing prevents even 
those of very modest means from enjoying holi- 
days in this ‘playground of Europe.’ A leaflet 
summarising 100 holidays offered by 23 British 
agencies at 71 different destinations will be sent 
on request. Prices, fully inclusive even of trans- 
port, begin as low as £15 18s. Od. From festival 
of internationa! standing to charming little local 
féte, there is always something worthwhile to 
see and do in France: the gay, colourful book- 
let, “Calendar of Evants’ is also yours for the 
asking. For the mo’orist. concession-rate petrol 
cheques are available on presentation of an 
International Insurance Certificate. No customs 
documents are necded. The ‘freedom of the 
road’ still has its full meaning on France's 
immense road network, Prices are lower with 
the new rate of exchange giving 70 francs for 
every shilling. The priced list of Brittany hotels 
will encourage you io choose that picturesque 
land of perfect beaches. Write for these or other 
documents to the 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE, 


178 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





INEXPENSIVE, friend!y guest-house-cum-farm, 
near sea, welcomes families. Babies free till mid- 
May. Ali facilities. —"Woodpeckers,’ Wymens- 
wold, near Canterbury. Tel.: Barham 319, 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE. INVERNESS-SHIRE 

Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful sur- 
roundings; excelient for walking, climbing or 
touring Highlands, Se!f-contained suites, private 
sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bedrooms; own cro- 
quer and putting; excellent fishing, golfing 
Fully licensed.—Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 


POSITANO: villa has vacancies July to Octo- 














ber. Fu!] pension reasonable; 3 meals. — Box 
4596 
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gives enormous satisfaction — shorthand 
im a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
phonetic, easy to read. Please write for 
the free trial lesson to The Sehoo! of 
Speedhand (S.15), Hills Road;Cambridge. 
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